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CROSSING THE FLOOR. 


ROSSING the floor is an act which symbolises the final 

dissociation of the Liberal Party from the present 

Government, its refusal to accept responsibility for 
Government measures other than those of which it may 
specifically and explicitly approve, and the resumption in 
Parliament as well as in the country of its political freedom 
of action. 

The Liberal Party does not by this action disclaim responsi- 
bility for the policy which it helped to frame for dealing 
with the financial crisis in 1931, a policy which was endorsed 
by the country at the general election and has been justified 
by experience. To find the solution of that crisis was the sole 
objective of the National Government. It was not to impose 
tariffs that a National Government was created. It was 
because the measures which were indispensable for dealing 
with the financial crisis were expected to be such as would 
leave any Party Government open to misunderstanding, 
suspicion and devastating unpopularity that a Govern- 
ment was formed in which the responsibility and the task of 
exposition would be shared by the leaders of all parties. By 
the responsibility which they accepted for those distasteful 
and unpopular measures the Liberal leaders stand. 

The Prime Minister in a speech broadcast to the nation on 
August 25th, 1931, said: 

“One thing, and one thing only, will put British credit in a 
position of security at this moment, and that is a scheme con- 
sisting in economies on the one side, and further revenue on the 
other. A scheme well balanced, with burdens imposed as lightly 
as possible but imposed equitably. That scheme will be produced. 
In order to do it a Government has been formed. It is not a Coalition 
Government. I will take no part in that. 

“Tt is not a Government which compels any party to change 
its principles or to subordinate its individuality. I should take no 
part in that either. It is a Government of individuals formed to 
do this work.” 

The Liberal Party has never wavered from its conviction 
that this basis of co-operation ought not to have been 
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departed from, that the National Government ought to have 
completed its financial task, that the different parties should 
then have placed before the nation their proposals for dealing 
with the economic and political situation as a whole and that 
thereafter the people should have been consulted at a general 
election. 

The National Government, however, had not been long at 
work before strong pressure developed in favour of an early 
general election. The Liberal Party did its best to resist it, 
but before long the Liberal leaders were faced with the 
necessity of deciding whether they would break up the 
National Government with its task unfinished and indeed 
hardly begun, or whether they would acquiesce in the 
determination of the leaders of the other parties to make an 
appeal to the country on a nebulous issue which emerged in 
the form of “a doctor’s mandate.” The Liberals decided 
that the duty of giving full co-operation to the National 
Government at a time of crisis was paramount, but in 
acquiescing in a general election they made it clear that their 
co-operation must involve them in no surrender of the 
political and economic principles in which they believed. 

It is sometimes said that Liberals appealed for support at 
the last general election on the basis of giving the Prime 
Minister and the majority of the Government a free hand. 
That is quite untrue. At the beginning of the election cam- 
paign separate manifestoes were issued to the nation by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, the leaders of the Liberal 
Party, and by Sir John Simon. In their manifesto the Liberal 
leaders said : 


“We feel bound to declare our views that whatever emergency 
measures might be found to be necessary to deal with the im- 
mediate situation, freedom of trade is the only permanent basis 
for our economic prosperity and for the welfare of the Empire and 
of the world. Taxation on the staple foods of the people has 
always been opposed by the Liberal party, and would lay fresh 


burdens on those least able to bear them.” 


That manifesto was shown to the Prime Minister before it 
was published, and, while it would be wrong to claim that 
such foreknowledge on the part of the Prime Minister was 
equivalent to approval, it is clear that it was not then deemed 
inconsistent with the appeal of the leaders of the National 
Government to the country. Not only were Liberal candi- 
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dates returned to Parliament on the basis of that declaration, 
but candidates of other parties which supported the National 
Government received the votes of Liberal and Free Trade 
electors who would have withheld them if they had not thus 
been assured that there would be in the National Government 
men who shared their political and economic convictions. 

The principal issue between the Liberal Party and the 
other Parties which constituted the National Government 
was, of course, the question of Protection. The attitude of 
the Liberal Party was that there ought to be no permanent 
change in our fiscal system without searching and impartial 
inquiry, and it was understood that such was the policy of 
the Government. Indeed, Mr. Neville Chamberlain said at 
Dudley on October 26th, 1931 : 

“ All these matters are going to be examined carefully, thor- 
oughly, exhaustively, impartially by the National Government 
when it is formed again. But you have not got to decide to- 
morrow whether you are going to have a tariff or Free Trade.” 


And Mr. Baldwin at Leeds on October 2oth, 1931, said: 
“What is the fundamental issue? It is not Socialism, it is not 
individualism, it is not Free Trade, it is not Protection. Perhaps I 
should say a word about those who have tried to confuse the issue 
with attempts to revive the Free Trade-Protection controversy 
of twenty-five years ago. That is not the real issue.” 


While the Prime Minister, addressing a meeting in the Seaham 
Division on October 24th, 1931, said: 

“There is nobody talking about full-blooded tariffs. What is 
being considered is whether tariffs will give us more advantage 
than disadvantage—whether a tariff applied here and there will 
enable us to balance our trade or not.” 


Liberals and Free Traders had no reason to shirk, and 
indeed believed that they had much to gain by, an inquiry 
provided it was “ careful, thorough, exhaustive, and impar- 
tial,” and Mr. Lloyd George and other Liberal speakers had 
made this clear during the fiscal controversy which had raged 
in the years 1930 and 1931. No such inquiry, however, took 
place. The only inquiry was one by a Cabinet Committee, 
such as precedes the introduction of any important measure. 

In these circumstances, on the production of the Import 
Duties Bill, the Liberal Ministers and Lord Snowden felt 


bound to tender their resignations. Strong appeals, however, 
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were made to them by the Prime Minister and their Cabinet 
colleagues to remain in the Government. Committees of the 
Round Table Conference were at work in India, the Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva and the Conference at 
Lausanne on War Debts and Reparations were about to 
assemble, the World Economic Conference was in prospect, 
and, above all, the primary tasks for which the Government 
had been formed, to balance the budget and to restore the 
national credit, had not yet been accomplished. In these 
circumstances it seemed to the Cabinet as a whole of primary 
importance to preserve over as wide a field as possible the 
reality of co-operation between members of all the great 
political parties. Consequently, at the suggestion of their 
colleagues, Lord Snowden and the Liberal Ministers consented 
to remain in the Cabinet on the clear understanding that they 
would retain their freedom to speak and vote in the House of 
Commons against the Import Duties Bill, to the underlying 
principles of which they were fundamentally opposed, to 
make their views on this subject clear in speeches in the 
country, and to support candidates in by-elections who, while 
supporters of the National Government on other grounds, 
would oppose the policy of Protection. 

This expedient, which was known as the “ agreement to 
differ,” made it possible for the Liberal Ministers to remain 
in the Government until the end of August, when the conclu- 
sion of the Ottawa agreements provoked a new crisis in 
different circumstances. By this time the primary purpose 
of the National Government had been fulfilled, the budget 
had been balanced, a huge conversion of debt had been 
effected, the blessing of cheap money had been bestowed on 
industry, and the national credit had been restored. It is 
true that the economic situation remained grave, but in the 
view of the Liberal Ministers it was being aggravated by the 
Protectionist policy of the Government, and from their 
standpoint the only possible justification for remaining in the 
Government was the hope that the World Economic Con- 
ference would result in an abatement of economic nationalism 
throughout the world and the restoration of world trade. 

This hope, however, was impaired, if not destroyed, by the 
Ottawa agreements. If international trade was to be restored, 
one of the primary objectives which the British Government 
were bound to pursue at the Conference was the abolition of 
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quotas which Mr. Runciman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, described at St. Ives on February 2nd, 1933, as 

insane”? and “the curse of European trade.” Yet as a 
result of Ottawa we should be adopting quotas in this 
country at the very time when the Prime Minister, as Chair- 
man of the Conference, would be appealing to other nations 
to relinquish theirs. Similar exhortations would be delivered 
by leading British Ministers to foreign nations to lower their 
tariff walls ; yet at the same time, as a result of Ottawa, large 
increases of British tarifis were in contemplation. The 
professed object of the Government at the World Economic 
Conference was to be to promote the freest possible exchange 
of goods between all nations of the world, while, as a result 
of Ottawa, British Ministers and their supporters in Parlia- 
ment were boasting that trade would be diverted from the 
United States of America and other countries to countries of 
the Empire. 

Consequently the policy of economic imperialism at 
Ottawa seemed to the Liberal Ministers to be incompatible 
with the effective pursuit of a policy of ‘ good neighbour- 
liness ” and economic disarmament at the World Economic 
Conference. Accordingly they resigned, and Lord Snowden, 
taking the same view, resigned also. Already the results of 
Ottawa have justified their action. The effect of these agree- 
ments on public opinion in the United States of America and 
in particular on the mind of Mr. Roosevelt was clearly shown 
in his interview with Mr. A. J. Cummings in October of last 
year, in a message from its Washington Correspondent 
published in The Times of January 23rd, and in other 
press dispatches. 

From the pursuit of a policy of “ good neighbourliness ” 
and of promoting common action between the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain, the thought of the men who were 
to compose the new Administration in the United States was 
deflected towards measures the inevitable effect of which was 
to postpone the possibility of international co-operation in 
the field of currency stabilisation. Even so, progress should 
have been possible at the Conference in the direction of 
lowering tariff and quota barriers. But the British Govern- 
ment, shackled by the Ottawa agreements, could give no 
lead and the initiative passed to the United States Secretary 
of State, whose efforts failed for lack of adequate support 
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from British Ministers. On the one hand, by undermining 
the World Economic Conference Ottawa destroyed the 
prospect of freer world trade ; on the other hand, by guaran- 
teeing free access to the British market for Empire produce, 
it exposed British farmers, freshly handicapped by protective 
duties on their implements, fertilisers and feeding-stuffs, to 
the competition of Dominion producers aided in some cases 
by Government subsidies, and thus not only widened the gap 
between the British farmers’ costs and prices but also proved 
to be an obstacle to any fair and rational system of protection. 
Nor has British industry or British shipping benefited. Lord 
Essendon, the Chairman of the Manchester Liners, declared 
on October 18th that “outward cargo from the United 
Kingdom to Canada showed a decrease, notwithstanding the 
high hopes based upon the Ottawa agreements”; and, 
whereas in a speech at St. Ives Mr. Runciman complained 
of “Italians spending an immense amount of money subsi- 
dising their shipping”? now since Ottawa it is the South 
Africans who are spending money on subsidising Italian 
shipping. It was as a result of Ottawa that our trade treaty 
with Russia was denounced with disastrous results to our 
fishing industry and other export trades. Nor have the hopes 
of the other industries been realised and, if the results of 
Ottawa be judged by the criterion which the Protectionists 
invariably apply to our trade with overseas countries, it will 
be found that our adverse balance of Empire trade (excluding 
the Irish Free State, with which no agreement was signed) has 
swung still further against us since Ottawa (comparing the 
first nine or pre-Ottawa months of 1932 with the same months 
in 1933) by four million pounds. 

The Liberal leaders and the Liberal Parliamentary Party 
were, however, resolved that no action of theirs should 
weaken the Government in the councils of the world or hamper 
them in the conduct either of the Disarmament negotiations 
in Geneva, or of the War Debt negotiations with the United 
States of America, or of the World Economic Conference in 
the success of which the Government still professed to 
believe. They were also determined to give the Government 
their full support on its Indian policy and in the measures 
which were necessary to secure the financial foundations for 
economic recovery which the National Government had laid. 
Accordingly the Liberal Parliamentary Party continued to 
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sit on the Government benches and, while freely criticising 
measures of which they were unable to approve, accorded 
to the Government their support against attacks from the 
Right as well as from the Left, not only in regard to India 
and the maintenance of a balanced budget, but also in all 
demands which they made upon the time of the House of 
Commons and against all motions involving censure by the 
Opposition. 

The events of the present year have, however, destroyed 
whatever remained of Liberal confidence in the present 
Government. The failure of the World Economic Conference 
justified the forebodings of the Liberal leaders in regard to 
Ottawa; the foreign policy of the Government has been 
almost uniformly unsuccessful; although there has been 
some slight recovery in our overseas trade from the low level 
at the beginning of the year, our exports up till the end of 
October (the latest date for which figures are available) are 
still smaller than they were for the corresponding period of 
last year, which was the worst year for British export trade 
since 1905. The housing policy of the Government is strongly 
objected to by the Liberal Party on the ground, not only that 
the concentration upon slum clearance to the exclusion of 
the abatement of overcrowding will defeat its own object, 
but also that a forward housing policy would give a much 
needed impetus to trade revival and substantially reduce 
the number of unemployed in the building trades. 

Indeed as regards economic policy the attitude of the 
Government seems to be one of inaction tempered by repeated 
doses of agricultural protection which do little or nothing to 
mitigate agricultural distress, and trading agreements which 
do little to expand trade because in each case the negotiations 
have been confined to one country and to a narrow range of 
goods and commodities. Up till the time of the failure of the 
World Economic Conference it was believed that the main 
policy of the Government was directed to the removal of 
tariff and other restrictions upon international trade. Now 
that that avenue is blocked by Ottawa the Government 
seems to be bankrupt and impotent to frame any policy 
either for the revival of international trade or for the develop- 
ment of national resources. 

There is much to be said for a frankly opportunist Govern- 
ment, composed of men of different political and economic 
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convictions, for dealing with great crises—such as the war 
or the financial crisis with which the country was faced in 
1931—to the solution of which all political and economic 
considerations have to be subordinated. But, once such a 
Government turns to tackle broad political issues and large 
problems of economic reconstruction, differences of opinion 
inevitably arise, and the differences of opinion in the present 
Government are notorious and openly confessed. The speech 
in which the President of the Board of Trade denounced 
quotas as insane and the curse of Europe has already been 
quoted, but the Minister of Agriculture has declared that 
quotas “have come to stay.” Again, in the first speech to the 
World Economic Conference the Prime Minister, following 
the admirable brief prepared for the Conference by the 
economic experts who drew up its annotated agenda, declared: 
“« , . as the experts have reminded us ‘it will not, in our 
judgment, be possible to make substantial progress by piece- 
meal measures. A policy of nibbling will not solve this 
crisis.’ But in the House of Commons on July 4th the 
President of the Board of Trade expressed the opinion that : 


“‘ unless we are prepared to proceed piece-meal, it will be impossible 
for us to achieve anything like that agreement in trade relation- 
ships between the countries of the world which is necessary for 
freeing trade, increasing trade and co-operation in trade.” 


After his return from Washington the Prime Minister signed 
jointly with the President of the United States of America 
a communiqué in which appeared the following declaration : 


“‘ Enterprise must be stimulated by creating conditions favour- 
able to business recovery, and Governments can contribute by the 
development of appropriate programmes of capital expenditure.” 


but when a proposal was made at the World Economic Con- 
ference to appoint a Committee to consider the question of 


public works the President of the Board of Trade replied : 


“We have terminated our schemes for dealing with unemploy- 
ment by way of capital expenditure works and we shall not re- 
open these schemes, no matter what may be done elsewhere. . . 
If a Committee were appointed we could not participate in its 
deliberations.” 


These examples might be multiplied, but if this Govern- 
ment is to deserve the name of National it must evolve and 
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pursue a consistent theme of national policy—otherwise it will 
continue to drift aimlessly with the consequences inevitably 
attached to opportunist action unanchored to principle. Sir 
John Simon, speaking in his constituency on October 21st, 
1931, said that “it would be a disastrous thing if Mr. Mac- 
Donald were returned as Prime Minister surrounded by a 
cohort of Tories.” The “ disastrous thing” has happened, 
and, under the pressure of 470 Conservative members, the 
thirteen followers of the Prime Minister and the thirty fol- 
lowers of Sir John Simon are drifting into a purely Conserva- 
tive policy of Protection and stagnation. This Coalition is 
becoming increasingly dominated by the spirit and policy of 
the Conservative Party, and now the Government is acting as 
though the boast of Lord Stonehaven, the Chairman of the 
Conservative Party Organisation, were true: 


“We have a National Government with a mandate to carry out 
Tory policy.” 


Nevertheless Liberals are keenly conscious of the heavy 
burden of responsibility resting upon the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues in the Cabinet, nor do they underrate the diffi- 
culty and complexity of the political and economic situation. 
They admire the Prime Minister’s courage and devotion to 
public duty and recognise the loyalty with which Mr. Baldwin 
and Sir John Simon have supported him. It may well be that 
the present trend of the Government’s policy is the inevitable 
resultant of political forces too strong for individual Ministers 
to control, however loyal, able and respected they may be. 
Therefore in the opposition which it will be the duty of the 
Liberal Parliamentary Party to offer in the House of Commons 
to measures of which they disapprove and toa trend of policy 
which they think incompatible with the spirit of the national 
appeal at the last general election, there will be no resort to 
those traditional tactics of Parliamentary warfare which are 
aimed at the indiscriminate obstruction of Government 
business and are animated by a desire to thwart, embarrass 
and trip up the Government by every legitimate Parliamen- 
tary resource. On the contrary it will be for the Liberal 
Party to justify by methods of opposition both critical and 
constructive their claim that the course which they have 
followed since 1931 is one of true and consistent loyalty to 
the national will as expressed at the general election. 
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In the sphere of world policy the chief count in the indict- 
ment of the Liberal Party against the Government is that 
since Ottawa it has increasingly surrendered to the spirit of 
economic nationalism, the manifestations of which in other 
nations it rightly condemns. Liberals believe that the peace 
of the world and the survival of civilisation depend on the 
resolute pursuit of a positive and constructive policy of peace 
and disarmament both military and economic. In the domes- 
tic sphere their main criticism is that the Government have 
adopted the policy of raising prices by means of creating an 
artificial scarcity instead of enlarging demand by clearing the 
channels of trade and putting purchasing power into the hands 
of the unemployed by setting them to work on useful and 
necessary undertakings of public importance. 

Coalitions are bound to become increasingly Conservative, 
a tendency which is overwhelmingly strengthened by the 
composition of the present Government’s majority in the 
House of Commons. In the opinion of Liberals the return of a 
Socialist majority to the House of Commons with the present 
policy of the Labour Party would be disastrous. It follows 
that it is their public duty to offer the country an alternative 
policy—a policy directed towards peace, disarmament and 
political and economic co-operation between all nations, or 
as many nations as are prepared to work together in the 
common interests of humanity and civilisation, and towards 
the fullest possible development of our own national and 
imperial resources on the basis of sound finance and public 
economy in the interests of our own people and especially of 
our unemployed, the chief victims of the present depression— 
a policy of freedom directed against bureaucratic and 
Socialistic encroachments upon individual liberty and enter- 
prise. To that constructive task, untrammelled by associa- 
tion with other parties, the Liberal Party now sets its hand. 

ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELE. 


HE many tributes paid to Mr. Birrell, as willingly 

paid as they were richly earned, have been practically 

unanimous upon the charm and value of his literary 
work. But in their estimates of his political work they have 
naturally varied, and one of them, not the least interesting, 
has described him as a man ill-fitted for the hard battles of 
politics, drawn almost against his instincts into a political 
career. Those who shared Birrell’s political opinions, and 
who watched him, sometimes at close quarters, fighting for 
them with a power and energy and humour such as few of his 
contemporaries displayed, will find it difficult to accept this 
view. Birrell was no bewildered man of letters straying 
inadvertently into politics. He was for many years one of the 
most practical and popular of Liberal politicians, a Parlia- 
mentary figure in the front rank, a Cabinet Minister whom 
his colleagues both trusted and admired. The great part 
which politics played in his life ought not to be forgotten, even 
if it be true that many men loved his books while they hated 
his political opinions, even if it be true that his contribution 
to the world of letters will be remembered longer than the 
admirable service which he rendered to his party and the 
State. 

Birrell came of a Scottish ancestry and a sturdy Non- 
conformist stock. He inherited perhaps from both a certain 
stubborn independence which sometimes gave a touch of 
bluffness to his talk, strong sympathies, strong convictions, 
and strong common sense. To these qualities he added the 
racy and irrepressible humour which was his most character- 
istic gift. The cynicism, of which one or two friends have 
spoken, was with him chiefly a form of humour and never 
went very deep. I knew him first over fifty years ago, when 
he was a member of a little private debating society in 
London, called the Sons of Ishmael and originally, I believe, 
started by a group of able and cultivated Nonconformists. 
They allowed a schoolboy and undergraduate to attend some 
of their debates, and I was the means later of introducing to 
them two Balliol friends, J. A. Hamilton* and Anthony Hope 
Hawkins, to be chaffed perhaps by Birrell on their Balliol 


‘manner, a quality which he always pretended to resent but 


* Now Viscount Sumner. 
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could never be brought to define. It was for this society, I 
think, that Birrell, then a rather grave-looking young 
barrister, saddened by the recent death of his first wife but 
of a nature made to throw off sadness, wrote some of the 
essays afterwards gathered into a little volume of Oduzter 
Dicta destined for fame. I still remember his reading to it 
his essay on Carlyle. He belonged to a generation to whom 
Carlyle was seer as well as historian, unquestionably a greater 
historian than Macaulay, for whom Birrell then cherished 
a distaste almost as vivacious as Mr. Winston Churchill’s. 
He shone as a star in that little circle of debaters until he 
passed on to shine in greater debates elsewhere. 

In the years which immediately followed Birrell worked at 
his profession as hard as solicitors permitted, and employed 
his leisure unobtrusively, informally and almost accidentally 
in winning reputation as a man of letters. It may not have 
helped him with the solicitors that he sprang so quickly into 
literary fame, that he was recognised presently as the natural 
heir of Charles Lamb and the ideal editor of Boswell. A time 
came when the lawyers forgave him for his gift of illuminating 
everything he touched, essays, biographies, even legal 
treatises, with a charm and humour all his own. But it may 
be doubted whether he ever sought whole-heartedly for 
success at the Bar. There is probably truth in the familiar 
story of Birrell leaving the House of Commons one day with 
Mr. Balfour, after listening to a speech by a consummate 
lawyer who never found himself quite at home in Parliament 
as a Law Officer of the Crown. 


“You tell me, A.B., that that man makes {18,000 a year at the 
Bar. Why, if I went to the Bar, I should make {80,000.” 

“No, my dear A.J.B., if you went to the Bar, you would make 
what every other man of genius makes there, just {800 a year.” 


Politics were destined to prove a stronger interest and a more 
exacting occupation than either literature or law. 

Perhaps only those who belonged to Birrell’s political party 
can realise the value of the services he rendered to them. In 
West Fife he held for many years a safe seat. All the world 
knows the tale of his stopping Asquith and Haldane on a 
Scottish hill-top and reminding them that the country round 
so far as eye could see was represented by three barristers 
from London. In 1goo, during the Boer War, in a time of 
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depression for the Liberal Party and at a moment when an 
ambitious man might well have thought it essential to remain 
in the House of Commons, Birrell, at the request of the Liberal 
Whips, surrendered a constituency in which he delighted, and 
went off to Manchester to fight a hopeless seat. A party of 
candidates, bent on the same errand, travelled down with 
him on that occasion and consulted him about their chances. 
** My dear fellows,” he assured them, “ not one of us has the 
ghost of a chance.”’ It was Mr. Chamberlain’s Khaki Election, 
and Birrell’s forecast was unerringly right. But that con- 
viction in no way affected the eloquence and vigour of his 
campaign. In those difficult years, it may be added, when 
some Liberals were accused of carrying on a war to the knife 
and fork against each other, no man rendered happier service 
in reconciling differences or in laughing out of existence 
unnecessary feuds. The letter-bag of Herbert Gladstone as 
Chief Whip bears witness to the indefatigable work which 
Birrell did in the constituencies and to the high place which 
he had won in the confidence of Liberals up and down the 
country. 

Birrell had the rare gift, as speaker, writer, talker, of never 
being dull. He became a great figure in Parliament. But it 
was, perhaps, on the platform that he was seen at his best. 
There his fine voice, his robust and cheery presence, his strong 
feeling, his inextinguishable humour, told. He did not talk 
down to his audience, as even great speakers have been known 
to do. He did not indeed, so far as my knowledge goes, 
attempt—what statesman but Mr. Gladstone ever success- 
fully attempted ?—to hold great popular audiences by closely 
reasoned speeches depending on formidable statistics and 
details. But his speeches often had something of the large 
air and flowing vivacity which marked the platform utter- 
ances of the famous leader whose closing triumphs only he 
witnessed in the House of Commons. One occasion among 
many recurs. Towards the end of 1910 Birrell was injured in 
a scrimmage by the Suffragettes, and in December of that 
year he had to fight an election when he could hardly stand. 
I was hard pressed at Plymouth, and my chairman, a veteran 
Liberal, appealed to Birrell to come over from Bristol to help 
us. He responded with equal gallantry and kindness to a 
request he might well have refused. Seated in an armchair 
on the platform he delivered a spirited and impressive speech, 
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which was heard, I believe, without effort by an audience of 
three or four thousand people, packed in a hall by no means 
famed for its acoustic properties. The physical triumph was 
not less remarkable than the good comradeship he showed. 

The Parliament of 1906 saw him at the height of his reputa- 
tion. He was asked to take in turn two offices which were at 
the moment difficult to fill. The Education Bill of 1906 was 
doomed to be defeated by the House of Lords. It was not 
possible, in the prevailing temper of parties and of churches, 
to secure agreement on problems which, if ecclesiastical and 
political feeling could have been eliminated, neither parents 
nor teachers would have found it difficult to solve. But if the 
Bill failed the Minister did not. Though new to office he 
revealed from the first Parliamentary gifts of a high order. 
Few controversial measures were ever piloted through the 
House of Commons amid more general acknowledgments of 
the fine temper and ability shown by the Minister in charge. 
Men even began to speak of Birrell as a possible leader of the 
Liberal Party. In 1907 Birrell succeeded Mr. Bryce in a still 
harder task. It has been said recently that he was wrongly 
appointed to a position for which he was unsuited. I do not 
remember anyone expressing this opinion in 1907. It would 
have been difficult in those days to find a Chief Secretary 
whose capacity the House of Commons rated more highly. 
It would have been impossible to find one who possessed and 
kept to the end more completely the confidence of the Irish 
Nationalist members. 

The principal representative of the Irish Administration in 
a Government whose leaders were pledged to Home Rule, 
but unable at the moment to redeem their pledges, had no easy 
position to sustain. Birrell was a convinced Home Ruler. But 
he realised, like his colleagues, that the Election of 1906 had 
not been won upon Home Rule, and that Home Rule could 
not during that Parliament be put in the front of the Minis- 
terial programme. If it was a difficult situation for the 
Ministry, it was a difficult situation for the Irish leaders also. 
It was only Birrell’s loyal goodwill, his readiness and humour 
in debate, and his determination to work with the Nationalist 
Members, which enabled him to hold his own in Ireland and 
in Parliament for nine years as he did. Critics there were, 
even among Liberals, who thought that on some points he 
deferred too much to Nationalist opinion. But an under- 
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standing with the Nationalists, whose views he generally 
shared, was an essential condition of his administration. The 
Irish Councils Bill of 1907 was indeed little more than a half- 
hearted measure, which nobody wanted and which nobody 
mourned. But the Irish Universities Bill of 1908 was a 
notably successful piece of legislation. It gave to Protestants 
and Catholics alike the opportunities of University education 
which they wanted. It settled on broad lines a problem which 
had perplexed and baffled several Governments. And it owed 
its good fortune in no small measure to the spirit and methods 
of the Minister who carried it through. 

How far, when the catastrophe came in 1916, was Birrell 
to blame for what happened? He took the blame instantly 
with dignity and courage. He had, no doubt, been too 
sanguine. He had misjudged the situation and underrated its 
risks. The Nationalist allies, on whom he had counted, had 
proved equally mistaken and equally unable to answer for the 
Irish people. But the Sinn Fein rebellion was the inevitable 
result of permitting politicians to prepare for civil war. 
Methods of defiance allowed to pass unchecked in Northern 
Ireland could not but rouse envy and emulation in the South. 
The beating up of old feuds and old enthusiasms, the exploit- 
ing of religious zeal for party purposes, the daring bluff 
superimposed upon genuine convictions, the excitement of 
drilling an army, the inborn love of a row, these things, 
permitted to triumph in one part of Ireland, inevitably 
fascinated the imagination of the rest. There was force, no 
doubt, in the Government’s plea that it would be a mistake 
to treat these threats too tragically, that men did not fly to 
arms before they were injured, that to trust to common sense 
and patience was wiser than to precipitate an outbreak the 
consequences of which no one could foresee. 


“‘T am not in the least embarrassed,” Mr. Asquith told a great 
audience in Dublin, “‘ when asked, as I constantly am, ‘ What are 
you going to do in the event of civil war?’ I tell you quite frankly 
I do not believe in the prospect of a civil war. Minorities have their 
rights ; they have not only their rights, but their susceptibilities, 
which ought to be considered and provided for. But to say that a 
minority, before any actual wrong has been or can be done to 
them, are, in defiance of the terms of the Act of Parliament and 
of the supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament, upon 
a suspicion or apprehension that they may peradventure at some 
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future date be injured—to say that a minority is entitled on such 
grounds as that to thwart and defeat the Constitutional demand of 
a vast majority of their fellow-countrymen and to frustrate a great 
international settlement, is a proposition which, in my opinion, 
does not and never will commend itself to the conscience or to the 
judgment of the British people.” 


In these swelling periods Birrell probably concurred. But 
the Opposition were in no mood to listen to constitutional 
demands. There was “no length of resistance,” Mr. Bonar 
Law told his followers in July 1912, in which he would not be 
ready to support the Ulstermen. While the British Govern- 
ment argued, Sir Edward Carson organised his battalions, and 
before long 80,000 National Volunteers appeared upon the 
other side. All the ancient instincts of disorder awoke to life 
and mischief in the South. 

It is possible that the Liberal leaders, skilful Parliamen- 
tarians as they were, looked on the whole question too much 
from the point of view of Parliamentary tactics. Tactics 
unquestionably played a large part in the attitude of the 
Unionist Party. Birrell, like Asquith, an intimate and 
sympathetic friend, found it hard to believe in the threat of 
rebellion. He could not in 1912 foresee the fatal oppor- 
tunities likely to be offered to enemies of England by the 
European War. He knew that the Ulstermen were not 
enemies of England. He did not suspect the existence of such 
enemies in any formidable members in the rest of Ireland. So 
the Government persevered with their legislative proposals, 
resolved to modify them if necessity arose but not before, and 
meanwhile they were content to minimise the risks they ran. 
History, with her matchless power of judging after the event, 
may, it is conceivable, decide that they were wrong, that the 
only way of avoiding disaster was to stop at the beginning all 
playing at treason, and to make clear from the beginning that, 
if the Protestants of Ulster could not be persuaded to join in 
the new Parliament, they should have an opportunity of 
standing out. 

_ There is no reason to suppose that Birrell dissented from the 
judgment of his colleagues, though he was characteristically 
willing to leave to the Prime Minister the chief part in the 
conduct of the Home Rule Bill and to make way for Mr. 
Lloyd George at the famous conference in Buckingham 
Palace. Like them he took the risks their policy involved. 
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Unlike them he paid the penalty for a grave though generous 
mistake. But if he had chosen the opposite course and deter- 
mined to suppress the Sinn Feiners, the consequences, a serious 
though abortive outbreak, might not improbably have been 
just the same. His political career ended, as he said sadly, in 
the ruin of his hopes and aspirations. But he kept the regard 
and admiration of all those who knew him best. He lived on 
for years to enjoy no discontented retirement, writing often, 
speaking occasionally—he was always sure of a delighted 
audience—talking as readily and pleasantly as ever: the 
power to charm his hearers never failed. He spoke once 
latterly of the happiness brought him by his friends’ affection. 
His writings still show why men loved him. And few Liberals 
of his generation brought finer qualities into public life. 
CuarLtes MALLET. 


VoL. CXLV. 2k 


THE BREAKDOWN OF DEMOCRACY.* 


a HE Breakdown of Democracy.” I deny my title. To 
affirm such a thing is to make the admission that the 
free spirit of man has broken down and ceased to be 

free. We do not say that the law of gravitation, the great law 

of the action of material bodies in space, has broken down 
because Einstein has arisen. Neither should we say that the 
principle of democracy, the great principle of the action of 
the human spirit in the organised societies which it has 
constructed, has broken down because on the Left and the 

Right—in Russian Communism and in Italian and German 

Fascism—the grandiose figure of the would-be dictator of the 

human spirit has emerged. Not that there is any real parallel 

between Einstein and Hitler. The one has modified our con- 
ception of natural law by a new discovery. The other is seek- 
ing to change our conception of human principle by taking us 
back to the ancient blood-group, or clan, in which the only 
spirit is that of the Group, and its only expression is the mind 
and will of the Leader. It is one thing to go with Einstein on 

a new sort of voyage through space. It is another thing to go 

with Hitler on a voyage back through time into the ancient 

Hercynian forest. 

Before we speak of breakdown, we must first of all look at 
the facts—the facts of geography, and then (for a moment’s 
space) the facts of history. Geographically, and confining 
ourselves in the first instance to Europe, we can see a great 
area to the West of the Rhine (for many years past a river of 
division in European thought) where democracy is not dead. 
In that area are the democracies of England, France and 
Spain; of the Scandinavian countries; of Belgium and 
Holland. So far as that goes, and so far as Europe to-day is 
concerned, it would seem that democracy is mainly a Western 
phenomenon. But there are two other things to be said. In 
the first place, the division of Europe at the boundary of the 
Rhine is not a new thing. Ever since the Romantic movement 
began in Germany, about 1770, there has tended to be a divi- 
sion between thought and politics to the West of the Rhine, 
and thought and politics to the East. To the East of the 
Rhine there has lived a Romantic philosophy of the Volk, or 


* An address delivered before the Liberal Summer School at Cambridge, on August 
4th, 1933. The title of the address was suggested by the organisers of the School. 
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personified people, as a super-spirit or super-person somehow 
transcending the individual spirit and person of each of its 
members—singing its own V olkslieder in its own V olkssprache ; 
creating its own Volksrecht ; constructing its own Volksstaat ; 
in a word, engulfing “ organically ” in the sweep of its own 
perpetual becoming the life of all its members. This is a 
philosophy which culminated in Hegel and in Hegel’s disciple 
Marx, who simply transferred to the idea of class the attri- 
butes which Romanticism had previously vindicated for the 
idea of the Folk. It is a philosophy which has spread—here 
in a Marxian and there in a Hegelian form—to Russia and 
Italy. It is a philosophy which, furnished with the new jet of 
the idea of Aryan race-purity, has been fanned into an ardent 
flame in Germany to-day. There is nothing new in the con- 
trast between anti-democratic Romanticism, with its cult of 
the group, and democratic liberalism, with its belief in the 
intrinsic value of the individual; and if in Europe to-day 
democratic liberalism is mainly confined to the West, we can 
comfort ourselves by reflecting that it has not lost ground 
which it had ever permanently won. But there is also another 
comfort, and another thing to be said. If we look outside 
Europe, we can hardly say that democracy is a losing cause. 
It still informs the British Commonwealth. It still informs 
most of the continent of America. And if we look at the 
continent of Asia, shall we say that democracy is dead or 
dying when in India and China, which contain nearly half of 
the human race, democratic ideas imported from the West (as 
the wind carries seeds on its wings) are struggling for growth 
and development ? 

So far of geography. One brief word may be added by way 
of historical retrospect. Twenty years ago, in 1913, there 
were three great Empires in Europe—Germany, Russia and 
Austria-Hungary—and an Emperor was the central figure 
and (as a German thinker would say) “the bearer of the 
authority of the State ” in each of the three. To-day, in 1933, 
these Empires are all gone. It is hard to say what permanent 
organisation will take the place of the German Empire of 
twenty years ago. But it may safely be said that there is 
already more of democracy to-day in the old dominions of the 
Hapsburgs—in Prague, in Vienna, in Cracow—than there was 
in 1913. It may also be said, not without fear of contradiction, 
but yet with some measure of confidence, that there is more of 
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the spirit of democracy to-day in Leningrad and Moscow than 
there was in 1913. We have to say to ourselves, “ Per- 
spective,” and yet again, “ Perspective.” We live in turbu- 
lent and moving times. More particularly, at this moment, 
we live among economic exigencies, which affect the normal 
play of political institutions. It is hard to discern the set of 
the tide. We can only fix our eye on great landmarks, and 
endeavour to judge our course quietly by the guidance which 
they give. So far as I see, the great landmarks give us no 
reason for despair. 

But what, after all, is democracy ? For our purposes, and 
from the point of view of our argument, we may say that it is 
two things. It is a principle of the action of the human spirit 
—the principle that free spirits, in the area of social and 
political as well as of individual life, should freely guide them- 
selves to freely determined issues. It is also a system of 
institutions, operative in a political community, which enables 
this principle to be realised and serves as the means of its 
realisation. 

In this statement the two things are essentially inter- 
connected ; and both of them must be present in order to 
constitute democracy in the full and general sense of the word. 
This connection has been denied. In the literature of Italian 
Fascism, and more particularly in Mussolini’s essay on La 
Dottrina del Fascismo, an antithesis is drawn between what 
we have called the principle of action, and what we have 
termed the system of institutions. The one is defined as the 
creed of Liberalism, and the other as the essence of Democracy 
—and Liberalism and Democracy, thus defined and dis- 
tinguished, are treated not as allies or complements, but as 
mutually exclusive enemies. Liberalism, upon this view, is 
laissez-faire: it is a warning to the State to leave the individual 
to his own devices: it is J. S. Mill; it is Manchester. Demo- 
cracy, as contrasted with liberalism, is the right of a whole 
people to control itself, and thereby all its members, by the 
force of arithmetic and the method of majority-vote: it is 
a warning to the individual will to submit to the will of 
the number ; it is Rousseau; it is Geneva. 

Now we may distinguish liberalism and democracy in 
thought, but we cannot oppose them as opposites. Liberalism 
and democracy are two sides of a single coin. The essential 
stuff of which the coin is made is individual human personality. 
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This is the intrinsic value which must serve as our standard 
of measurement. Because individual human personality has 
an intrinsic value, and because its development is the ultimate 
end, two consequences follow which are linked to one another 
by a natural sympathy. The first is that each individual 
should be guaranteed and secured the conditions under which 
he can develop freely. Those conditions were once designated, 
in an old English phrase, by the name of civil and religious 
liberty. But civil and religious liberty is not enough. There 
is also an area of economic liberty—including in its broad 
scope the various conditions necessary for the free develop- 
ment of all the millions of workers in industry—which it is the 
peculiar problem of our age to discover and define and secure. 
This brings us to the second consequence. The only way of 
discovering the general sum of conditions which is necessary 
to the free development of individuals is the way of free 
debate and discussion among individuals. The second conse- 
quence, therefore, of the basis from which we start is that 
each individual should be free to express his views on the 
general affairs of his community; free to join in the great 
and healthy process of discussion which, acting through its 
various organs, determines the conditions under which we 
all live and the rights we all enjoy ; free, in a word, to partici- 
pate in that energy of democratic self-government which is 
also, as J. S. Mill argued, a great and ennobling way of 
individual self-development. 

We may call these two consequences, if we will, by two 
different names. We may say that the one is the cause of 
liberalism proper, and the other the cause of democracy, in | 
the more specific sense of the word. But they are really twin 
consequences, issuing equally from the same basis ; and there 
is no quarrel between them. Liberalism, if it is genuinely 
derived from its own true basis, is also democratic ; and in the 
same way, and in the same condition, democracy is also 
liberal. Democracy, even if we confine the term to its more 
specific sense, is something more than the mass weight of 
number, and something greater than a mode of government 
by mathematics. It is a way of giving to each individual 
person, as such and because he is such, a voice and an influence 
_ in determining the conditions of life in his community. Demo- 
cracy is not, in its essence (though it is in one of its external 
forms), a matter of voting. It is not a method of government 
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by counting heads instead of breaking them. It is a method 
of government by laying heads together, in a common debate 
in which all share, to attain a result which as many as possible 
are agreed in accepting. Dr. Johnson once said of a man he 
admired, “ He is a fine fellow, sir; he fairly puts his mind to 
yours.” This saying touches the true significance of demo- 
cracy. It means, where it succeeds, that we all attain a 
higher measure of human dignity, because all of us “ fairly 
put our minds” to the minds of others. It means government 
by discussion; and that is its inward essence. Apart from any 
system of institutions which it involves, it demands a gift for 
participation in a rational process of common deliberation. 
To join in a rational process of common deliberation is not 
an easy thing. It requires a large measure of self-control. 
Discussion is not a battle, waged with personal passion for 
the sake of personal victory. It is a co-operative enterprise, 
conducted for the sake of attaining the greatest possible 
measure of general agreement. But it is not easy to lay heads 
together without rubs. It is hard to put one’s mind fairly to 
the mind of another man without a jar. Discussion between 
different views and different political parties is a necessary 
part of democracy; but if views become opinionated and 
parties intransigent, discussion may readily pass into collision, 
and co-operative enterprise may degenerate into sheer war. 
Nor is this all. It is hard to keep the spirit keyed to the pitch 
of rational discussion. Emotion is always waiting for its 
opportunity. A community which is not on the watch may 
easily slip down with a run into the abandonment of mere 
group-sentiment. It may do so all the more easily because 
the art of advertisement and mass-suggestion, nowadays so 
highly developed, can readily play entrancing tunes to stir 
the emotions. When this is done, and done successfully, the 
high democratic art of rational discussion is abnegated. An 
induced unanimity of emotion takes its place. The basis of 
emotion may be class, as it is in Russia. It may be race, as it 
is in Germany. It may be nation—the nation as a higher 
personality, superior to all its members, the very anima dell 
antma—as it is in Italy. Whatever it be, it is the opposite of 
that basis of individual human personality on which demo- 
cracy rests, and from which democracy results. Whatever it 


be, it necessarily entails, at any rate for the time being, a 
breakdown of democracy. 
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Will such a breakdown last? Must we contemplate the 
disappearance of democracy, at any rate from a great part 
of Europe, as an historic and outworn form? Our answer to 
such questions must depend in the last resort on our view of 
the spirit of man. We may say, with Shakespeare, “What a 
piece of work is a man! How noble in reason, how infinite in 
faculties!” Or we may say, as some are now beginning to 
say, ‘“ Men in the mass are a managed multitude, and those 
who have the art of management had better practise it, and 
indeed have the right to practise it, whether as dictator for 
the proletariat, or as Fiihrer for the coming Aryan race, or as 
Duce of the higher personality of the nation.” The choice is 
before us ; and the responsibility is with the chooser. Those 
who choose the first alternative may take this comfort to 
themselves, that they believe in the reasonable and self- 
determining mind of man, and that sooner or later, in the 
process of his long education, man will justify their belief. 

We have spoken of the democratic process of discussion 
as acting through various organs, and thus involving a system 
of institutions. We may say that this system of institutions 
includes four essential organs of discussion, through which 
the general community and all its members are able to 
determine freely the conditions of their common life. The four 
organs are party, electorate, parliament and cabinet. They 
are arranged like a pyramid, in an ascending series, with dis- 
cussion initiated at the first stage, but assuming a more 
intense and responsible quality at each later stage, because 
it comes nearer the point of final decision. But the analogy 
of the pyramid is pictorial rather than real. We must not 
press it to the point of arguing either that party and party- 
formation should dominate the whole because they are the 
basis, or that cabinet and cabinet-guidance shall dominate 
everything because they are the apex. The proper working of 
a democratic system of institutions depends on a curious and 
delicate balance, in which each of the four factors keeps its 
place, and while making its specific contribution to the pro- 
cess of government by discussion claims nothing more than 
the right to make that specific contribution. We may illustrate 
this general idea of balance by reference to the particular 
_ place and the specific contribution of parliament. Parliament 

has to carry discussion, begun already in the electorate, and 
even before that in the parties which place their views and 
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their candidates before the electorate, to a higher stage in 
which it begins to impinge upon and to affect the decision of 
the cabinet. In carrying discussion to this higher stage, and 
thus making its own specific contribution, parliament must 
balance itself in its place between the electorate on the one 
side and the cabinet on the other. It has to do two different 
things in regard to either, and to do them both simultaneously. 
As regards the electorate, it has both to pay due regard to 
previous discussion and voting upon issues among the electors, 
and to discuss these issues anew itself with a sense of its own 
responsibility. As regards the cabinet, it has both to exert 
an influence on the policy of the cabinet by the force of its 
own discussion, and to leave the cabinet free to form its 
policy freshly by its own deliberation on its own responsibility. 
The illustration will show the delicacy of the balance of a 
democratic system of institutions. The delicacy of that 
balance will serve to explain the difficulty of working such a 
system. That difficulty will in turn explain why we may well 
have minor breakdowns, at this or that point of the system, 
from time to time. But it may also suggest that we need not 
despair if such breakdowns occur. The balance has been 
disturbed. It is our business to get to work, and to seek to 
restore the balance. One organ has got out of gear, and is 
running, as it were, free. We must seek to engage it again, 
and to make it play its proper part in the system. 

The particular problem of democracy at the present time 
is party. It is not the only difficulty. The electorate will 
create difficulties if it seeks to go beyond its specific contribu- 
tion of general discussion and the election of members to 
carry discussion further, and if it seeks to be a co-partner with 
parliament and cabinet by way of referendum and initiative. 
Parliament will create difficulties, if it, too, seeks to go beyond 
its specific contribution—the general discussion of the lines of 
cabinet policy—and if it attempts to control the cabinet by a 
system of committees which drastically interferes with its 
responsibility. The cabinet will create difficulties, and may 
even put the whole system out of gear, if it grows impatient 
of debate, and if it throws itself into the arms of a congenial 
party at the expense of both parliament and electorate. 
But the particular difficulty of our times is party ; and it is 
most of all a difficulty when it leaps to victory over parlia- 
ment and electorate, and governs “ totalitarianally ” through 


ee 
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a party leader who dominates his colleagues and turns even 
the cabinet itself from an organ of discussion into a mouth- 
piece of decision. 
; Party, in its own true nature, is both an organ of discussion 
in itself, at the first or primary stage of that process, and a 
constituent element in a general scheme of organised dis- 
cussion, in which it duly co-operates with other elements. 
Because it is an organ of discussion in itself, at the first or 
primary stage, we must necessarily assume the existence of a 
plurality of parties. It takes at least two parties to create the 
beginnings of public discussion; and it may be a healthy 
thing, for the sake of proper discussion of all the great alterna- 
tives by which a community may be confronted, that there 
should be more than two. Again, because party-formations 
are one of the constituent elements in the general scheme of 
organised discussion, they must recognise the existence and 
the functions of other elements. They must seek to aid and 
support, but not to control or dominate, the operation of 
those elements: they must adjust themselves to the whole, 
_ and not claim that the whole shall be adjusted to them. When 
democracy begins to break down, or to run slowly and 
heavily, it is generally because party-passion refuses to allow 
one or other of these consequences to be drawn. If we look at 
the matter historically, and consider events as they happen in 
order of time, we shall generally find that it is the second 
consequence which is first denied and rejected. Parties refuse 
to recognise the independent existence and the separate func- 
tions of the other organs of discussion. They seek to control 
and dominate the electorate by a system of “ integral” pro- 
portional representation under which it is only allowed to 
vote for prepared party lists, with the candidates already 
arranged in the order in which they are to be chosen. Going 
further, they challenge the independence of parliament, as an 
organ of free discussion ; and the various party caucuses settle 
in advance the lines to be taken and the votes to be given 
with a sole regard to party-interest and party-discipline. 
When these things happen, the working of a democratic 
system of institutions has already been gravely impeded ; 
and meanwhile party passions have also been exacerbated, 
partly by the process of cutting and paring the electorate as 
if it were a cheese, and partly by the warfare of the different 
caucuses in parliament. In the exacerbation of party feeling 
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the next step may then be taken. The first and the most 
elementary consequence which follows from the very nature 
of party may be rejected. The principle that there must 
necessarily be a plurality of parties begins to be scouted. One 
party resolves, instead of discussing issues and policies with 
the rest, to eliminate them all, and to rule alone. This is what 
has happened in Italy and Germany. A single party, claiming 
to be the sole depositary of an alleged idea of national person- 
ality or racial purity, has established a monopoly of power. 
It has eliminated all other parties: and not content with 
dominating electorate and parliament, it has reduced them 
both to ghosts, pleading that the living “‘ leader ”’ is the true 
and authentic voice of the whole community. Party, formed 
for discussion, has killed the discussion for which it was 
formed. One of the means has destroyed the end. Democracy 
has perished at the hands of one of its children. 

There is a sentence in La Dottrina del Fascismo which 
admirably expresses the new régime. “A party which governs 
a nation totalitarianally is a new fact in history.” It is indeed 
a new fact; and it is also a sad fact. It means two new and 
sad things. It means the government of one party, which has 
no need to debate with other parties, for the simple reason 
that there are none, or to adjust itself to other organs, because 
it has already assimilated other organs to itself. It means 
again that this government, thus immune from the salt of 
criticism, is also exempt from any limits to the area of its 
operation. Free to play on the minds of all by a monopoly of 
the means of publicity, it is also free to play on every sphere 
of life. That is the sense of the word totalitarian. No sphere 
of voluntary activity and no voluntary institution—neither 
economics, nor religion, nor education: neither trade union, 
nor church, nor university—can escape the logic of that word. 
It was the tendency of parties in some European countries, 
even when parties were multiple, to seek to engulf the lives 
of their members, and to provide them with party trade 
unions, party sports clubs, party methods of education, and a 
general party apparatus of life. That tendency attains its 
apotheosis when a single party swallows the rest, and arms 
itself with the whole power of the State to provide a total 
inspiration, which is also a total control, for every citizen. 
The new absolutism which is thus installed is far more drastic 
than any of the old absolutist monarchies. A party, knit to- 
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gether by party enthusiasm and united by a common devotion 
to its leader, is a far more efficient agent than a monarch and 
his advisers. The cause of liberty is meeting to-day one of the 
greatest foes which it has ever encountered. 

If we ask ourselves why party has thus been accentuated, 
until it has become an end in itself, we shall readily find a 
number of causes. Some of them may be called universal, 
because they are operative everywhere. There is the universal 
fact of the professional politician—the paid organiser wholives 
by his party and naturally exalts the organisation by which 
he lives. Deeper than that, there is the universal fact that 
parties are everywhere drawn into the grave social and 
economic issues of our times, and are led to regard their 
solutions as the only possible solutions of these stirring and 
rending issues. In a moving world, in which new social strata 
are seeking to thrust themselves upward (here an impover- 
ished middle-class, and there a depressed proletariat), parties 
become the instruments and organs of social change. They 
cease to be based on merely political principles, if indeed they 
ever were: they seek to become philosophers of life, and to 
mould all life into the image of their philosophy. But besides 
these general causes, which are common to the civilised world, 
we may also trace particular causes which belong to particular 
countries. In Germany, for example, the nation is not even 
agreed about the ultimate foundations of its life and the 
whole basis of its future. It is confronted—if we may borrow 
the title of a book written by a sympathetic student of its 
life, M. Vienot—by les incertitudes allemandes. Shall it be- 
come a Communist society ? Shall it take the form of a system 
of State-regulated Socialism? Shall it permanently assume 
the shape of a nationalist Aryan Folk devoted to the doctrine 
of blood and purity of race? When a nation is face to face 
with uncertainties so profound, its parties will inevitably be 
passionate and wage a passionate war of extermination. The 
past history and tradition of German parties, as well as their 
present problems, serve to explain their absolute temper. 
Observers have long remarked their doctrinaire spirit, which 
makes them uncompromising and intractable. They cultivate 
an exclusive ideology, and they cherish a passion for realising 
that ideology to the mth degree. This spirit and this passion 
are by no means entirely the fault of the parties themselves, 
or of the nation behind the parties. They are largely an 
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inheritance from the old pre-war absolutist system, which 
deprived parties of any real chance of responsibility, and of 
the chastening and moderating effects of responsibility. 
Parties were not built into a system of democratic institutions, 
as one of the essential organs of that system. They stood on 
the circumference of an alien system; and isolated as they 
were, they were driven to isolate themselves still further. It 
takes time to shed the inheritance of the past ; and Germany 
is still labouring to-day under that inheritance. 

Whatever the causes, particular or general, we are con- 
fronted to-day by the problem of party. Party is necessary 
for democracy ; but we have to make party safe for demo- 
cracy. This was the issue which vexed the sage and much- 
travelled Ulysses of English politics, Lord Bryce. His hope 
came to be fixed in an expert and impartial second chamber, 
which would be a sort of Solon in the strife of parties, and 
would stand, as Solon said of himself, “ throwing a strong 
shield over all, and not allowing any to carry the day un- 
fairly.” It is not easy to dress ourselves in that hope. No 
single institution, and least of all a reformed second chamber, 
can be our salvation. What hopes are we then to cherish, and 
what shall we advocate ? 

First of all, we may say that a system of government by 
discussion demands a certain temper of mind, which it is our 
bounden duty to cultivate, both individually and as a nation. 
It demands a common acceptance of the rules of national 
discussion and the standing orders of national debate—un- 
written rules and orders which require abstinence from impu- 
tation and innuendo, jibes and personalities, flouts and jeers, 
unless such flouts and jeers be administered in that happy 
spirit of chaff and teasing which only a master of tact can 
ever possess. Again, it involves a gallant readiness to accept 
defeat, when the electorate has pronounced its verdict. No 
party (and least of all a traditional party rooted in social 
connections) is justified in using social power or social influ- 
ence to defeat or avert the verdict of national debate. Again, 
and above all, a system of government by discussion demands 
a quality of mind which we may call by the name of agree- 
ment to differ. In other words, it demands agreement on the 
general lines of the national constitution and the general 
trend of national development, coupled with genuine differ- 
ence on particular policies and programmes. It is here, and at 
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this point, that a radical difficulty emerges. There are those 
who believe that redistribution of wealth and equalisation of 
status (which, it may safely be prophesied, the future has in 
store for us in any case) must be achieved immediately by a 
sudden break. Their policies and programmes, they argue, 
necessarily involve a rejection of some of the lines of the 
constitution, and a departure from much of the trend of 
national development. Such an argument is in itself a 
challenge to the temper of democracy; and the policy in 
which it issues is a challenge to democratic institutions. The 
policy is a policy of dictatorship (though it may be called by 
the softer name of emergency power), issuing from a single 
chamber, responsible only to the party majority in that 
chamber, and uncriticised and unchecked by the courts of law 
which, for centuries past, have acted as the guardians of the 
constitution. The danger of such a policy is less its own realisa- 
tion than the realisation of its opposite. Few of us would 
seriously fear an effective dictatorship of the Left. Many of us 
might seriously fear the rapid emergence of a real dictatorship 
of the Right, by way of instant reaction against any appear- 
ance of dictatorship on the Left. The only dictatorial power 
that could actually be established in Great Britain is that of 
the great professional class which is so strongly entrenched, 
by its very functions of direction and management, in our 
national life. May it never be inspired to make the attempt ; 
and may the quiet process of victory by general conviction 
never be displaced by the élan of victory through a coup d@’état. 

Democracy not only requires an appropriate temper: it 
also requires appropriate institutions. Not the least important 
of those institutions, especially in its bearing on party, is the 
electorate, and the methods by which the electorate votes. 
Here, so far as the evidence goes, it would appear to suggest 
that a method of voting on the principles of proportional 
_ representation ultimately tends, when it is pushed to its logical 
conclusions, to accentuate and exacerbate party, and to make 
it assume the character of an end in itself, and not a means in 
a system of democratic government. If each party can be 
assured of its proportionate share, every party will do its 
utmost to secure that share. There is indeed a great difference 
between the system which is advocated for England by the 
Proportional Representation Society and the integral systems 
of some other countries which only allow the voter to vote for 
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prepared party lists in many-member constituencies. But if 
we once begin to listen to the logic of mathematics, we may 
easily be driven by that logic beyond our original intention. 
If we desire to escape the growth of over-mighty parties, and 
if we prefer to keep a member in close touch with his con- 
stituency rather than assign him directly to his party, we 
shall be wise to keep the single-member constituency and a 
simple method of voting. By the logic of mathematics they 
may be dubious. But the real question we have to solve is not 
a question of mathematical logic. It is a question of what best 
suits the logic—and not only the logic, but also the life—of 
democracy. Dictators have sometimes climbed to power on 
the ruined steps of proportional representation. 

We have not only to consider the old institutions and 
methods of democracy. Wehavealsotoconsider thé possibility 
of new methods and institutions : we have to ask ourselves 
whether their adoption may not help to preserve a balance, 
and to prevent party, or any other existing organ, from be- 
coming unduly dominant. Some have advocated a National 
Council of Industry, or an economic sub-parliament, which 
might provide another forum than that of parliament and its 
parties for the discussion of economic issues. It is not clear 
that these grave issues can ever be considered fruitfully by any 
body other than parliament ; nor is it likely that the divisions 
in an economic sub-parliament would be less acute than those 
in parliament itself. But there are other methods and organs 
of discussion which are already beginning to be tried, and 
which are well worthy of our attention. In particular, there is 
the method of consultation, in many of the ministries in 
Whitehall, between official experience inside and the free 
expert outside. Some of us have joined, for example, in the 
constant discussions which are always on foot at the Board 
of Education, and we have seen those discussions issue in 
educational policies of the very first order of importance, such 
as the policy of the Hadow Report. This is a new develop- 
ment of the democratic principle of discussion: and here 
democracy is using its essential principle to enlist in its service 
the expert advice and the general experience to be found in 
the civic community. It is a matter of happy augury that 
the executive side of government should thus be devising new 
methods of discussion which bring the expert and the spirit 
of science into the service of democracy. There has been some 
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criticism, in recent years, of the new despotism of bureau- 
cracy. Should there not also be some praise of the new 
democracy of the bureaucrats ? 

There is one last way of making party safe for democracy 
which lies open before us all. If we wish for the continuance 
of democracy—and it may safely be said that every man in 
Great Britain does—it is our bounden duty to see to it that 
our party seeks to work out the fundamental principle of the 
intrinsic value of human personality in its application to the 
economic life of our nation. The days are gone in which we 
can be content with the eighteenth-century ideal of civil and 
religious liberty, or the nineteenth-century ideal of political 
liberty and a free vote for every citizen. To-day it is laid upon 
the Liberal party—and indeed upon all parties—to have some 
vision of the new economic liberty which has still to be won, 
and which will make every worker a free man co-operating 
freely in a free system of industry. There are different ways 
of attaining that liberty, and every party may advocate its 
own way. But every party has to think out, and to advocate, 
some way. It would be a grave exacerbation of party, anda 
serious menace to democracy, if one party stood alone in 
calling men to a new Jerusalem, and the rest were still content 
to offer the ancient shibboleths of the old. Those who belong 
to the Liberal party may well congratulate, as true servants 
of democracy, the members who joined in producing, five 
years ago, the vision which they called by the name of 
Britain’s Industrial Future. So long as an old and historic 
party can think in such terms, and bring such a contribution 
into the forum of discussion, there is no great reason to fear 
the breakdown of democracy in our country. But the duty 
of our own party is also the duty of all other parties. Within 
the lines of our national constitution, and within the general 
trend of our national development, all parties are essentially 
bound, by their very nature as organs of democracy, to think 
and to ponder how the fundamental principle of democracy 
can be introduced more fully into the field of economic life 
and organisation. The greatest way of making democracy 
safe to-day is that all our parties should join in discussing 
how best it can be carried further. It will only break down if 


it isemade to stand still. 
ERNEST BARKER. 


GERMANY’S SECOND REFORMATION. 
| eee November Germany celebrated the 450th anni- 


versary of Martin Luther’s birth, not in rejoicing but 

confusion, for the legitimate heirs of Luther were strug- 
gling against those who sought, in Luther’s very name, to 
defile their heritage by the consummation of what was 
alleged to be a second Reformation. Never through all his 
stormy life can Luther have witnessed greater spiritual 
turmoil than that which has prevailed in Germany of late. 
The eternal problem of the relation of Church and State 
perhaps supplies the kernel of the conflict. This, in the six- 
teenth century, was intensified by the clash between Emperor 
and Princes ; to-day the sudden appearance of a remorseless 
revolutionary dictatorship has made it more actual than ever 
before, and a new crystallisation of religious forces has resulted 
from the ambitious demands of the new State. 

Only a short time before the National Socialists captured 
the governmental machine of Germany, a new group had 
appeared in the Protestant or Evangelical Churches of 
Germany. These people call themselves German Christians ; 
they desire a logically complete Nazification of religious life, 
which would, in effect, cause the Church exactly to mirror 
the Nazi State. The organisation of the Church should, they 
hold, be authoritarian, its membership conditioned by racial 
purity, while its teaching should condemn all liberal, inter- 
nationalist or peace-loving thought.* One need scarcely add 
that the German Christians take every opportunity to 
emphasise a soldierly attitude to life; their meetings are 
something like military parades, and their spokesmen regard 
war as a divine education in heroism. “ Theological Storm 
Troops ” first appeared in Saxony, but since the Storm Troops 
have again been opened to new recruits, all young pastors 
are being urged, by persons such as Landeskirchenfiibrer 
Schultz of Mecklenburg, to enlist. 

The German Christians, although very German, appear to 
be very logical. Their aim is a National Church which includes 


_ * Dr. Krummacher, the Commissioner temporarily superimposed upon the Church 
in Westphalia and the Rhineland last summer, issued an order on July 8th, which ended 
with the following characteristic words: “... Whoever does not recognise in the State’s 
attack [on the Church] a Divine Judgment upon the ineptitude of the Scribes and 
Pharisees . . . must know that he is standing for Liberalism and Marxism, and for the 


division and weakness of the Evangelical Church, and... for a pastors’ church which 
is alienated from the people. .. .” : 
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all members of the German race—here they have hopes of 
leading, not following, the State—and excludes all others. 
One would, therefore, expect to find them in conflict rather 
with the Catholics than the Protestants. But they are 
content to make an armistice with Rome, while organising 
the seduction by patriotism of German Catholics; after all, 
Herr Hitler and Dr. Goebbels are very satisfactory Catholics. 
Perhaps the most perplexing point, both for the German 
Christians and their chroniclers, is their attitude to Christ 
Himself and the literature of the Jews. The argument is 
sometimes used that Christ was in revolt against the Jews, 
but since it is held to be alien blood, and blood alone, which 
blackens, this cannot meet the case. A convention has, how- 
ever, been created by which the resurrection of Jesus has 
become a symbol for the heroic resurrection of Germany in 
1933, and the Cross, we are told, may be regarded as comple- 
mentary to the swastika.* The Old Testament is in general 
to be replaced by German History, and in September, for 
instance, the authorities in Schleswig forbade the teaching in 
schools of the “ un-German ”’ story of the sacrifice of Isaac. 
As for the unfortunate persons who, like Colonel Diisterberg, 
the Stahlhelm candidate for the Presidency in April 1932, are 
guilty of a Jewish grandparent, baptism cannot make them 
fit to be either pastors or lay members—they are to form 
separate communities now sometimes strangely named 
Christian Ghettos. 

Although the German Christians regard themselves, not 
without justice, as the religious expression of National 
Socialism, a large number of good Nazis do not support them, 
and some, indeed, belong to the Young Reformers’ move- 
ment. For some years now this movement has been trying 
to revivify the Protestant Churches of Germany. The Young 
Reformers were hostile to the liberal, free-thinking fabric of 
life in the Weimar days, and hampered by the multiplicity of 
loosely associated local churches. It is intelligible therefore 
that they greeted the Nazi Revolution with “ a joyful yes, 77 
and welcomed Hitler’s project for “ tidying up” German 
Protestantism by the appointment of a Primate and a central 
advisory body. Not only the Lutheran, which was dominated 

by the Young Reformers, but also the smaller “ Reformed 


* “ Christuskreuz und Hakenkreuz gehéren zusammen” is a favourite slogan. 
+ “ Ein freudiges ja.’ This phrase has been used a great deal. 
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or Calvinist group agreed to accept a co-ordinating reform. 
But almost immediately the mass of the Protestants found 
themselves in an impossible position, for they were not pre- 
pared to say a joyful yes to theological gymnastics with 
Christ’s unmistakable teaching. All the most distinguished 
theologians, including the stoutest patriots—men like Dr. 
Dibelius,* who had been asked to preach at Potsdam on March 
21st—found themselves up against the German Christian 
exhortation to be German first and Christian afterwards. 
For orthodox Lutherans the Bible im toto must still receive the 
reverence Luther had offered it, and blood must count for 
less than baptism. In Westphalia and the Rhineland and 
wherever Calvinist influence was considerable, there was, in 
addition, a strong resistance to the plan for wiping out self- 
government in the Church. The Young Reformers had, until 
now, thirsted for a little discipline and authority in the chaos 
of the self-governing Protestant communities. Suddenly they 
found that they, too, must fight against coercion. 

For the German Christians had not unnaturally captured 
the Chancellor’s ear. Herr Hitler, years ago, had met a 
certain chaplain named Ludwig Miller, to whom he became 
attached, and to whom he has remained characteristically 
loyal. Miller became involved with the German Christian 
movement; he is a weak character, and easily, though not 
altogether willingly, became the instrument of its more violent 
leaders, among whom Hossenfelder was soon conspicuous. 
Herr Hitler was naturally ignorant of the problems of 
Protestantism, and readily accepted a German Christian 
diagnosis. He was assured that Protestant feeling had swung 
round as eagerly to the German Christian view as political 
feeling had rallied to National Socialism, and approved Nazi 
methods were then applied to make sure that this should be 
true. For the Young Reformers could then be branded as no 
better than a lot of superannuated Social Democrats. 

The struggle centred around the choice of the new Primate, 
for the mass of the Lutheran clergy supported the nomination 
of the deeply respected Dr. von Bodelschwingh, while the 
German Christians put forward Ludwig Miller. All along 
the Prussian secular authorities have been particularly 
enthusiastic in supporting the German Christians, a sect of 
which the Prussian Premier, General Goring, whole-heartedly 


* Dismissed in September from his position of General Superintendent. 
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approves, and at the end of June the Protestant Church was 
subjected to virtual occupation by Prussian commissioners 
and Storm Troopers. The Reich officials are less violent, 
owing to the Lutheran feelings of Hindenburg and the com- 
mon-sense views of Hess,* and the Reichskanzlei interfered in 
a moderate direction in July. In the Synodal Elections held 
on July 23rd, however, the German Christians received 
every secular encouragement in their demonstration that the 
Protestants of Germany wished them well. The Press refused 
to publish any but German Christian news; Storm Troops 
confiscated the pamphlets of the “Gospel and Church ” 
group—a coalition of the enemies of the German Christians ; 
thus, simple people, where they could not be personally 
reassured, were bewildered. In Berlin, one orthodox pastor 
was taken off by car to have a “ short talk” with the local 
Storm Troop leader half an hour before he was to address a 
meeting ; the Brown Shirts drove him round Berlin for two 
and a half hours; when he returned home, he found that a 
German Christian had addressed the meeting in his place. 
This incident is typical. In most of Berlin and in Westphalia, 
the ‘‘ Gospel and Church” nevertheless gained an absolute 
majority, but it was announced that the Synodal elections 
had resulted in a great victory for the supporters of Miller. 

The German Christians now arranged that the events of 
September should crown those of July. When the Prussian 
General Synod met on September 5th, the “Gospel and 
Church” group were threatened with imprisonment in 
concentration camps ; as they could get no hearing whatever, 
they seceded, leaving the German Christians in possession of 
the ground. The Aryan clause,f as applied to State jobs, was 
then adopted for the Church in Prussia,{ and Hossenfelder 
was nominated Bishop of Brandenburg. National festivities 
were arranged to precede, at Wittenberg, the final election of 
Miller as Primate, and the Swedish Archbishop was invited 
to participate. The word “ Glaubensgenossen,’’§ as he whis- 
pered to some of his friends, stuck uneasily in his throat. 
Meanwhile, the Lutheran pastors had formed their Notbund 

* Herr Hitler’s deputy, who has just received full Cabinet rank. 


} The disqualification of anyone with one Jewish grandparent. One of the earliest 
protests against this was the remarkable statement from the Marburg theologians on 


. September 20th. er 
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(Emergency League) ; out of a total of some 16,000 pastors, 
2,000 hastened to join; the number soon reached 3,000, 
while many sympathisers were of course held back by the 
fear of dismissal with nothing but the dole to follow. The 
Notbund was formed to facilitate all kinds of co-operation, but 
especially to disseminate information—since all other sources 
were sealed—from the pulpit. Twenty-two of the leading 
pastors—it was impossible to collect more signatures in the 
little time available—now drew up a protest, in the name of 
Truth and Love, against coercive measures and the Aryan 
clause. That protest was somehow put into the hands of 
every member of the National Synod at Wittenberg; when 
it was still ignored, they pinned it up on the trees and fastened 
it to the church railings. It was 416 years since Luther had 
nailed up his theses in that very place. Yet Miiller was elected 
Reichsbischof on September 27th, 1933. 

Not long after Germany slammed the door on Geneva, 
some of the Notbund leaders hastened to express a keen 
approval in a telegram to the Chancellor, dated October 15th ; 
and a period of religious truce to cover November 12th, 
the day of the Referendum, was tacitly agreed to. The 
extremists could not contain themselves even so long. In his 
notorious speech at the Berlin Sportpalast on November 11th, 
General Goring openly insulted the Catholics, and by inference 
the Lutherans, and earlier that day the Prussian Church 
authorities ordered the suspension of two Notbund heroes— 
Martin Nieméller of Dahlem and von Rabenau. With this 
the battle was joined. On the following Monday the Sport- 
palast was the scene of a demonstration which outdid the 
fervour of the Prussian Premier. After a speech from Bishop 
Hossenfelder, who then left the Hall, a German Christian 
official named Krause addressed the public ; his remarkable 
speech deserves quotation. 


“Luther,” he said, “as a German national* preacher, who strove 
to bridge the gulf between God and the German man, took 
German mysticism as his starting-point. . . . German nationality 
in language and custom were to him precisely as the nature of 
God’s work and a divine gift. How do things stand to-day with 
this National Church created by Luther? The National Socialist 
claim to totalitarian authority cannot halt before the Church which 


* The words vdlkische, V olksthum, etc., defy the translator. For vélkische the French 
translate “‘ raciste.” I have alternated between national and racial. 
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National Socialism desires to revivify with its own spirit.... The 
Protestant people of Germany is not concerned with a new consti- 
tution . . . for the Church, but rather with the perfection of the 
racial mission of Martin Luther in a second German Reformation. 
. . . This involves the uncompromising expulsion of everything 
alien to the race, the cancellation of the Old Testament as Holy 
Writ, and of the obviously distorted or superstitious portions of 
the New Testament. . . . Holy Places are to be sought not in 
Palestine, but in the Fatherland. A close relationship between 
the Nordic spirit and the heroic Jesus must be emphasised, and 
the consummation of Martin Luther’s Reformation will signify the 
final victory of the Nordic spirit over oriental materialism.” * 


At this the leaders of the Notbund were for the first time 
able to take the offensive—with no uncertain voice they 
threatened schism if the extremer German Christian authori- 
ties were not removed. Almost immediately they gained the 
dismissal of Krause and the suspension of the regional applica- 
tion of the Aryan clause. But it was only on November 28th 
that Bishop Hossenfelder, protégé of Géring, was compelled 
to resign, together with Dr. Werner, from the Primate’s 
Spiritual Ministry, after a transitional period in which the 
Primate vacillated, while the Notbund pressed hard with a 
strong declaration from the 3,000 pulpits on November 19th. 
Between November igth and November 28th it became every 
day clearer that Protestantism, as a whole, supported the 
pastors, while, except in Thuringia, the German Christian 
leaders were to some extent deserted by their own rank and 
file. For the orthodox Lutherans have two strange allies— 
or, perhaps, one should rather say accomplices—the Catholics 
and the German Faith Movement. The latter is an apparently 
growing conglomeration of people with Germanic, not Chris- 
tian, beliefs. At a congress at Eisenach in the summer, seven 
groups of this kind amalgamated, and elected as their first 
President Professor Hauer of Tiibingen University. Another 
leader of the German Faith Movement is Professor Berg- 
mann of Leipzig, who has enunciated the following new creed : 

“T believe in the God of German religion, who works through 
Nature, through the lofty spirit of man and the strength of his 
people, 2s 

“And in the Ally in struggle, Christ, who fights for the nobility 
of the human soul, 

“ And in Germany, the school of the new humanity.” 


* A usual indictment of Jewry. + The German word is Bildungsland. 
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Bergmann is a keen National Socialist, and this movement 
is actively supported by such Nazis as Count Reventlow and 
the Nazi Student Leader, von Lehrs; at the beginning of 
September, Hauer claimed that its membership far exceeded 
100,000. Against the wish of Reventlow, “ der ewige Frondeur Ag 
(who is alleged to have rebuked Hitler for Nazi atrocities in 
the early summer), many members of the German Faith 
Movement are pressing for recognition from the State, as a 
third Confession with full equality in the schools and so on. 
This new union supplies a refuge for disgruntled German 
Christians who feel disappointed in the powers that be. Many 
Storm Troopers, whose innocence of Christian (or theological) 
understanding was complete, were forced to join the Evangeli- 
cal Church earlier in the year; they swelled the German 
Christian section, but they will feel more at ease with Berg- 
mann and Hauer. Some people, therefore, anticipating the 
victory of the Lutherans within the National Church, look 
forward to a rapid decay in German-Christianity. Some of the 
clergy of Breslau declared, in a message to the Primate the 
other day, ‘ anybody who seeks to establish a racial Church 
betrays the German Evangelical Church to the ‘ German Faith 
Movement’ and fanaticism,”’ but the existence of this move- 
ment may betray the betrayers. 

Should the Lutherans, however, yet be driven to schism, 
there are those among them who would readily go back to the 
catacombs with the Calvinists and Karl Barth. This intrepid 
theologian of Bonn University* has not been afraid to de- 
nounce the German Christian authorities for usurpation by 
force and fraud; that he has not hitherto suffered for his 
boldness remains unexplained. But the influence of Barth 
in Germany has been misunderstood and exaggerated in 
England. It was natural that his pamphlet, Theologische 
Existenz Heute, written towards the end of June, upon a 
burning topic, should achieve an enormous sale, but that in 
no way alters the fact that the German Church struggle has 
essentially been one within National Socialism, a struggle 
between Young Reformers and German Christians, moderates 
and extremists, to which Barth, as an opponent of the new 
state, was external. It should be borne in mind that Luther 
bade his followers obey the de facto authority as a necessary 


* : : : Sars : 
_ * Barth is Swiss, but added German to Swiss nationality by becoming a Professor 
in a German University. 
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evil. Dr. Hanns Lilje, theological editor of the Young Re- 
formers’ organ Junge Kirche, actually answered Barth’s 
pamphlet on September 14th; his main contention seemed 
to be that, until the Nazis arrived, it had been impossible for 
Church reformers to make any headway. 

There was a period in November when something perhaps 
more interesting than either Nordic or schismatic develop- 
ments seemed possible. At the other end of German Pro- 
testantism from Barth, there were Lutherans who thought 
seriously of seeking protection, not by complete submission 
to, but through some sort of compromise with, the Catholic 
Church, which in Germany takes a not too ultramontane 
form. A concordat had been arranged in the summer between 
the Vatican and the Nazi Government, but the Catholics were 
full of dissatisfaction. In theory they condemned “ racisme ” 
as a very physical notion ; in practice there was continuous 
friction with Nazi authorities, especially with regard to 
education and the Catholic youth organisations.* For their 
part, the Government of the Reich resented the manner in 
which Rome had identified itself with the great Catholic rally 
in Vienna in September, and with the idea of a spiritual 
Gegen Reich to the Nazi Drittes Reich. General Géring’s 
abuse of the “‘ black moles ” on November 11th was followed 
up by a fresh prosecution of old Centre leaders, to which 
reference was made by Herr Florian at Miinchen-Gladbach on 
the very night of the Referendum. It perhaps becomes intel- 
ligible, in this state of tension, that informal discussions 
should have been begun on the basis, for instance, of the 
retention by the Lutherans of the marriage of priests. In this 
connection it is also interesting to observe that in August the 
Archbishop of Breslau,t and in September the Archbishop of 
Freiburg, had forbidden Catholics to attend mixed Catholic- 
Protestant services. The fact that such services had repeatedly 
been held is variously interpreted, but is in any case signifi- 
cant, and lends substance to the story of the steps taken 
towards reconciliation. 

The beginning of December has suggested that the more 
moderate spirit of the Reichskanzlei is hoping to work out a 
compromise between the German Christians and the V otbund, 


* There has been a lot of anxiety about the 700,000 young people in the Lutheran 
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a compromise which, while imposing an outward uniformity 
upon the Protestant Church, will allow a considerable free- 
dom to those who preach. An enormous number of questions 
remain, at the moment of writing, unanswered. How will the 
Primate’s Spiritual Ministry be reconstructed? Will Miller 
himself remain? Will the orthodox pastors agree that the 
German Christians may be free to preach heresy ?—for that is 
what it must amount to, despite the recent declaration from 
Hossenfelder and the Weimar Congress of German Christians 
that they adhere to Bible and Creed. If the Nothund pastors 
stand firm, they will probably lose their last hope of influence 
over the keenest Nazi spirits, men like the Youth Leader, 
Baldur von Schirach, who is proud to declare with Goring, 
“‘ T am neither a Catholic nor a Protestant—I am German.” 
At the moment the German Christians seem determined to 
remain within the Church ; as extremist Nazis, they must find 
it good raison d’état to remain, in order that the Church shall 
be, at some point, duly and finally harnessed to the State. 
They are hoping now to accept a dissolution of groups within 
the Church,* and so to disarm their enemies of the Notbund 
while they still exert disproportionate influence in high places. 
Even if the events of this autumn must be admitted to consti- 
tute a set-back, they will renew their efforts to realise Christi- 
anity at the first opportunity. Then in the last resort, some 
Lutherans, it appears, may turn back to Rome. It will be 
strange indeed if the violence of National Socialism can 
bring about a reunion, which, since the Diet of Ratisbon in 
1541, has seemed—except perhaps to Leibniz—too remote to 
deserve contemplation. 
ELizABETH WISKEMANN. 


* Foreshadowed actually as long ago as July by a statement of Miiller’s in Das 
Evangelische Deutschland. 


THE NEW UNEMPLOYMENT BILL. 


RITING during the second reading stage of the 

new Unemployment Bill one may congratulate the 

Government on the polite reception which their 
proposals are receiving, without quite accepting their own 
valuation of them as “ one of the most constructive pieces of 
social legislation for many generations.” The Bill is really 
a strange collection of Bills. It runs all over the map of social 
affairs and, in the name of unemployment, transforms a 
great deal of scenery. It is an Education Bill which, poten- 
tially, raises the school age to eighteen for all unoccupied 
persons. It sets up a new State Poor Law. It amortises a 
vast public debt and it revolutionises our traditional ideas 
of what should be the proper spheres of national and local 
government. Evidently the House of Commons likes its 
pickles mixed! 

There is of course no mystery about the reason for the Bill’s 
popularity. Part I is drawn on sympathetic lines for assisting 
the insured unemployed, and puts the insurance scheme on 
a so-called “actuarial” basis; while Part II relieves the 
ratepayers and corresponds with the sentiment of the country 
in trying to make the whole of unemployment a national 
responsibility. Few people seem to understand the adminis- 
trative upheaval that is involved. Part I of the Bill, which 
deals with Unemployment Insurance, is the lesser part, but 
none the less contains some excellent features. It extends 
the duration of benefit from six months to a full year for those 
with a steady contributory record over the preceding five 
years; it brings juveniles into insurance at the school- 
leaving age, thus filling the present gap below 16, and it 
links with this a more promising scheme for ensuring that if 
a boy is not in work then he shall be in school, at any rate in 
the larger towns. These betterments are only feasible because 
the Insurance Fund is now able to show a balance on the 
right side of nearly {1,000,000 a month. But, having thus 
provided, the Minister of Labour cannot yet see his way to 
restore any part of the 1931 cuts in benefit nor to lower con- 
tributions. Insured persons may, however, reasonably hope 
for one or other of these boons at an early date, if the level 
‘of unemployment continues to be lower than the Govern- 


ment’s estimate. 
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The present satisfactory position of the Insurance Fund is 
really due, not so much to the drop in unemployment since 
January 1933, as to the major reforms which the National 
Government were prompt to introduce during the crisis of 
1931. In effect they then cut the scheme in two and restored 
the top half of it to its original function as a limited liability 
insurance, with fixed benefits governed by contributions. 
For the other half of the insured unemployed free benefits 
were continued on the same scales, but subject to a local 
Means Test. These were called Transitional Payments, and 
a point to note is that they were limited payments and 
were thus unlike poor relief which has to meet total needs. 
Such limits have immensely simplified administration and 
have at the same time left practically no consequential 
problem for the local Public Assistance Committees. Only 
some 40,000 families in the country are found to be receiving 
supplementary relief from local funds in addition to unem- 
ployment benefit or maximum Transitional Payments. The 
Poor Law is, however, looking after some 200,000 other 
so-called able-bodied persons and their families, who are 
shut out from any Ministry of Labour payments either 
because of personal failings or because they have not been 
normally employed in insured trades. Another significant 
fact is that, out of 5,000,000 insured workers who experienced 
unemployment at one time or another in the last year, over 
4,000,000 of them qualified for a spell of benefit on their 
contributions (minimum—thirty in previous 104 weeks). 
This may look inexplicable, seeing that at every monthly 
count about 1,000,000 of these persons could not so qualify 
and were in consequence claiming Transitional Payments on 
a needs basis under the Government’s secondary scheme. 
The reason is that, even in the worst of years, there is a 
continuous change of personnel throughout almost the whole 
of the total register of unemployment. 

The main purpose of Part II is to terminate the 1931 
emergency scheme of Transitional Payments to ex-insured 
persons and to set up in its place a new and much wider 
system of State relief which will provide, not only for those 
who exhaust their benefit rights, but also for those who 
have hitherto been excluded altogether from Unemployment 
Insurance and Transitional Payments, such as agricultural 
and domestic employees. 


Over a year ago it was the business of a Royal Commission 
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to present to the Government a comprehensive scheme for 
this purpose. They proposed a new Unemployment Assistance 
Service to be operated, under the control of the Ministry of 
Labour, through the local authorities which are already 
equipped for the social assistance of poverty and sickness in 
all its many forms. For purely industrial needs, such as 
training and placing, the Ministry of Labour was to remain 
responsible. That plan has not been adopted although, 
administratively, it could and can be supported by strong 
arguments. For the present the Government have turned 
away from co-operation with the local social services and 
have committed themselves to a centralised system. An 
Unemployment Assistance Board is to be set up, independent 
of Parliamentary control and with something over {50,000,000 
a year to spend in relieving the total needs of all families, 
any one of whose supporting members between sixteen and 
sixty-five years of age is unemployed and becomes a client 
of the Board. This is a vast undertaking. It nationalises for 
the first time the relief of poverty, the poverty, on present 
figures, of some 5,000,000 persons, including dependents, in 
the course of a year. It creates a new National Poor Law. 
Yet it does not mean that our local Public Assistance Authori- 
ties will have no more concern with the able-bodied. They 
will still have to keep their appropriate services in being. 
They must still deal with all cases of sudden and urgent 
necessity, with the medical needs of the able-bodied man who 
has fallen out of health insurance and with his maintenance 
too if he has left his job through sickness. They must still 
stand by to receive the “ rejects ” of the Board and, since the 
Board has power to expel from its allowances all hopeless or 
recalcitrant cases, there is no knowing how many may thus 
be left to the local Poor Law. In addition there are still some 
2,000,000 working-class people who will always be excluded 
from the favours of the Board because they do not happen to 
have been employed under contract of service, e.g. small 
traders and hawkers, as well as those who have been above 
the {5 a week scale. fg 

It follows, therefore, that the task of providing for the 
able-bodied poor is still to be divided between the State and 
the local authorities, though the State’s share of the business 
- is to be immensely increased. In every area there will be two 
sets of officials administering public assistance in two sets of 
premises. Records and home visits will be duplicated and 
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there will be two Means Tests. Many families will be con-. 


tinually passing from the hands of the P.A.C. into the hands 
of the Board and back again, and, over an important margin of 
cases, a conflict will be set up between the Board and the local 
authority, each trying to make the other accept the burden 
of maintaining the family. 

There is still a slight mystery about the Regulations under 
which the new Board will work. It is clear that they are to be 
laid before Parliament by the Minister of Labour. It is 
probable that they will specify the scales of monetary allow- 
ances, the details of which Parliament will not be able to 
amend. But since the Board has to make discretionary pay- 
ments for the relief of an infinite variety of circumstances, 
can the scales be more than a general guide? What about 
rent which may vary from 2os. to 3s. 6d. for identical fami- 
lies? How many different definitions of a lodger, etc., will 
have to be made? In any case it is not to be supposed that 
the scales could be so inelastic as to preclude any distinction 
between areas with a higher and areas with a lower cost of 
living than the average. Surely uniformity is unattainable? 

The Board’s allowances will be drawn at Employment 
Exchanges or, in remote districts, at Post Offices. They may 
be given by way of supplement to wages or to unemployment 
benefit. They must, like Poor Relief, meet the whole esti- 
mated needs of the family which lives as an economic unit, 
and it will not matter whether those needs are all due to 
unemployment or not. Among the Board’s clients will be 
people who, having voluntarily abandoned or refused a job, 
have been disallowed insurance benefit. Such persons may 
thus return to the Exchange which disallowed them and 
draw as much or more than they would have got in benefit. 
There is, of course, a grave danger in all this to the insurance 
scheme. If it is to be a common practice for the Board to 
supplement benefit or to pay allowances to the non-insured 
which exceed the benefits of the insured, the whole idea of the 
contributory system begins to look foolish. These things 
occur here and there to-day, but under the present system it 
is the local P.A.C. that is responsible for total needs as a 
social problem while the State makes industrial payments in 
respect of unemployment at flat rates or subject to definite 
limits. Owing to the separation of the two services and their 
real difference of function, the difficulties are not now con- 
spicuous. In the future, however, the State is to be responsi- 
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ble both for paying fixed benefits drawn as a right and for 
meeting maximum social needs. Are these two functions 
really compatible? Above all, should they both be imple- 
mented through the Employment Exchanges ? 

In the opinion of the writer there are only two basic 
principles and two methods open to any modern community 
which has to relieve unemployment. It must either (1) give 
compensation at fixed rates, subject to some fairly simple 
industrial tests of genuine unemployment, in which case the 
benefit or free dole would have nothing to do with poverty ; 
or (2) it must relieve poverty as such, irrespective of its causes, 
which are usually more complex than unemployment. In the 
former case a centralindustrial authority should administer the 
service ; in the latter case local social authorities must do the 
task. Now, as ever, the relief of the distressed is a neighbour- 
hood affair, especially when the whole range of assistance 
services, maintenance, medical and educational, are them- 
selves locally controlled. 

What is happening under the Government’s Bill is that, 
owing to temporary political and financial exigencies, a service 
is to be set up which confuses the principles of type (1) above 
with the practice of type (2), and then lands the State with the 
administration of the mixture. The only logical excuse for 
such a departure would be that it was consciously planned as 
a first stage in the rapid evolution of a network of centralised 
services to take the place of the whole range of local social 
administration. Of that, however, there is no sign at present. 

But it is a graceless task to go on picking holes in this most 
vulnerable of projects. The decision in favour of centralisa- 
tion seems to be irrevocable. The money issue has killed the 
Royal Commission’s plan stone dead, and the chance of a 
co-operative scheme with local authorities has “ gone by the 
board.” There is, however, one way in which Part II of the 
Bill could still be amended without destroying the main 
principle of the Government’s policy. The clue to it lies in the 
existing scheme of Transitional Payments, which, in many 
respects, has been a success. These payments besides being 
subject to a Means Test are subject to the limitation that they 
must not exceed the rates of insurance benefit and are only 
given to persons who satisfy the statutory conditions of 
benefit, other than the contributory conditions. That is to 
say, they are not open to those who are personally to blame 
for their own unemployment, who have left or refused suitable 
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work, or have been dismissed for misbehaviour. They are 
also restricted to persons who can show that they are nor- 
mally employed and are still in the industrial field. If these 
payments were now thrown open to uninsured workers, 
including agriculturalists, they would solve much the same 
problem of able-bodied unemployment as that for which the 
new Unemployment Assistance Board is being proposed, and 
they would do so without some of the worst embarrassments 
involved by the Bill on its present lines. Such a scheme could 
be regarded as an approximation to an industrial compensa- 
tion scheme (type I above); it would leave the relief of 
poverty as such to the proper local bodies and it would not 
constitute an immediate threat to contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance. Nor would it be a plunge in the dark, but 
would be based on the experience gained since 1931. The 
Ministry of Labour could, of course, dissolve its partnership 
with the local P.A.C.’s and could proceed, in orthodoxy, to 
assess its own payments by its own test of needs. Theoreti- 
cally, as the Labour Party now insist, there should be no 
Means Test in any strictly industrial scheme, but the test is 
essential in practice in order to keep away a whole army of 
spurious claimants and to save perhaps {20,000,000 on the 
enlarged clientéle. Ultimately the payments could perhaps 
be linked with insurance benefit in a wide unitary scheme, 
much as in Germany Standard Benefit and Crisis Benefit 
have always been associated. Some of the difficulties and 
some of the anomalies alleged above against the proposals of 
Part II would certainly remain, but one supreme advantage 
would be gained if, under this simplified version, the Govern- 
ment could be persuaded to turn their Unemployment 
Assistance Board into an advisory body, to concentrate exe- 
cutive power solely in the Ministry of Labour and to abandon 
the pretence that the Dole can possibly be kept out of politics. 

One further point :_ what justification is there for splitting 
into two the most valuable and expert training work which 
has, since 1925, been developed by the Ministry of Labour for 
the unemployed under thirty-five? Why should the Board 
be allowed to have jurisdiction over its own separate training 
schemes and centres, which are bound to be on the same lines 
as those to be retained by the Ministry? If the Bill could be 
amended on some such lines as are indicated above, this and 
many other false steps in administration might yet be avoided. 

Ronatp C. Davison. 


Peo eR OB RE MOR AUSTRIAN 
NEUTRALITY IN A EUROPEAN WAR. 


HE present moment is one in which the tense political 

atmosphere which for the last few months has been 

oppressing Europe seems slightly to have eased. We 
are on the way to direct negotiations between France and 
Germany on the vexed question of armaments; the recent 
unfortunate incident on the Austro-German frontier by which 
a German frontier-guard lost his life has been handled with 
marked reserve by the German Press; one or two obviously 
“inspired ” statements in the Austrian newspapers, coupled 
with conciliatory references to Germany by the Chancellor, 
Dr. Dollfuss, suggest a desire to heal over the feud which has 
led to so much bitterness between the two countries. But it 
would be over-optimistic to conclude that we are “ out of the 
wood.”? The arrest of Dr. Frauenfeld, a prominent leader of 
the Austrian Nazis, almost at the time of writing, shows no 
slackening down in Dollfuss’s determination to tolerate 
neither the Nazis nor their works, whilst there are many of 
my own friends in Vienna, fervent admirers of Hitler, who 
make no secret of their own conviction that German diplo- 
macy, at the present day, is directed mainly to an attempt to 
isolate France. Germany, they assure me, even at the present 
time, is quite capable of dealing with France alone. But she 
cannot face a world in arms. Thus she is concerned to avoid 
the errors made by her diplomacy in 1914, and to throw the 
onus of any failure to reach a settlement exclusively on to the 
shoulders of the Government in Paris. This may perhaps be 
an exaggerated view. It is earnestly to be hoped that it is. 
But writing here in Austria, in close touch with the realities 
of the situation, I may stress that the possibilities are still 
very grave. Suppose France and Germany fail to reach an 
agreement ? What is going to happen should the very worst 
occur? Germany, we will assume, starts to rearm in defiance 
of the goodwill of France; France deems her only path to 
salvation to lie in striking before Germany is ready. War 
ensues. To those who would answer that talk of war breeds 
war, that we must not even contemplate such a catastrophe, 
I would venture very humbly to reply that there is not much 
‘sense in emulating the policy of an ostrich. God grant that 
there will be enough in the way of wisdom and statesmanship 
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among the Governments of Europe to avoid so dire an issue 
as a new edition of 1914. But the danger is real and obvious ; 
so real and obvious that only a fool or a lunatic could venture 
to ignore it. : 

Should war come, what is likely to be the fate of Austria? 
Or the réle played by the Austrian Government? I will 
start by stressing, what many people in recent years are apt 
to forget, that the Austrians are fundamentally Germans. 
Moreover, it is inevitable that Germany should exercise a 
tremendous gravitational “ pull” over Austria. To get the 
real relations between the two countries, and to appreciate 
the intense, if suppressed, bond of racial sympathy, one must 
imagine the British Empire cut to pieces as ruthlessly as 
occurred with the Habsburg Monarchy; one must imagine 
the people of Canada surviving as a fragment, and think of 
the mighty magnetism bound to be exercised upon this 
remnant by the mass of Anglo-Americans dwelling south ; 
the inevitable tendency for any great popular movement 
which swept the United States to sweep also across an artificial 
boundary line, and to carry Canada with it. The real history 
of the Austrian Government within the last few months is the 
history of a Government fighting to dam down a fierce tidal 
wave of human passion, and successful in doing this because 
it has at its disposal one of the most efficient bodies of police 
in the world, backed by a well-paid, well-equipped, and well- 
disciplined army ; favoured, moreover, by a reaction on the 
part of industrialists and intellectuals against the crimes and 
blunders which stained the Nazi movement. 

Conservative elements were horrified at the outspoken 
violence of the Nazi creed; the Jews, in Vienna a very 
powerful body, were roused to fury by anti-Semitic outrages ; 
industrialists feared for the stability of the schilling ; des- 
perately anxious to get the loan promised from Geneva, 
and no less anxious to avoid doing anything which might 
estrange France. This combination of motives led to the 
Nazi effort to “rush” Austria being sharply repudiated. The 
Government, fighting for its own very existence, ruthlessly 
met force by force, and the issue showed that it could com- 
mand greater financial and military resources than were at 
the disposal of the Nazis. For Germany to have invaded 
Austria would have meant an immediate crisis with France 
before she was ready. Thus Hitler was reduced to looking on, 
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and doing practically nothing, while the Austrian Nazis, who 
looked to him for help and inspiration, were proscribed, 
imprisoned, or exiled; their Party organisations forcibly 
dissolved, their funds confiscated, their Press prohibited. 
All these are things which it is safe to say have created an 
unbridgeable gulf between Hitler and Dolifuss. 

If the Nazis ever got the upper hand in Vienna, the present 
Austrian Chancellor’s life would not be worth a farthing, 
should he be unfortunate enough to fall into their hands. His 
_ most probable fate would be to be shot “ while attempting to 
escape,” or else to commit “ suicide” whilst awaiting trial 
as a “traitor.” Yet with it all Nazi-ism in Austria has been 
only scotched and not killed. The population might be 
divided at present into one-third Nazis, one-third Socialists, 
one-third members of other Parties. Among the Nazi third 
may be included a large proportion of the professors; most 
of the lesser officials secretly sympathise with the Nazi 
movement, although, owing to the threat of summary dis- 
missal, they fear to show this openly. A considerable propor- 
tion of the professional classes, the smaller tradespeople, and 
an overwhelming majority of the students are also Nazi. In 
Linz and Vienna the bulk of the working people are of course 
Socialists ; Jewish members of the professional classes are 
also Socialist ; in Tirol, Carinthia, Styria, traditionally the 
strongholds of the Christian Socialist Party, the Nazi wave 
has surged high; there was a time when troops from other 
districts had to be drafted in to preserve order. 

Against these successes by the Nazis must be set the rise of 
the Patriotic Party founded by Dollfuss. This aims at culti- 
vating Austrian Particularism. The motto runs Oesterreich 
iiber Alles. The old patriotic songs and marches are played 
at party meetings; the old military uniforms have been 
restored. I can recall the time when, in the case of one of my 
own lectures given at the Government broadcasting station, 
the charmingly courteous official who acted as a sort of 
censor, put his pencil through a passage in which I described 
a crowd on the Heldenplatz in Vienna singing O Du Mein 
Oesterreich! with tears in their eyes, and said that patriotism 
in Austria was not yet dead. Politics, quoth he, must not be 
introduced on the “ wireless.” Dollfuss has made a great 
change in all that and in my opinion a beneficial one, for he 
has worked on the lines of stimulating national self-respect, 
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and of opposing to Nazi idealism a counter-idealism. Yet he 
suffers from his own dependence on foreign support. The 
Nazi agitator, who subterraneously is just as active as ever, has 
a telling argument at his command. “ Look,” he says, “here 
is a man who talks patriotism. And he goes to London, Paris, 
Rome, to the very people who were Austria’s most bitter 
enemies and wrought her ruin, and who divided millions of 
Austrians up among Slavs and Italians like so many head of 
cattle, and asks for their help against his brother Germans.” 
Of course the argument is unfair. Dollfuss, as gallant and 
patriotic a little man as ever served his country, has been 
forced to go to London, Paris and Rome, as the only means 
of saving his country from bankruptcy, and the Austrian 
people from ruin and starvation. But the people who listen 
to Nazi agitators are seldom capable of taking fair or just 
views on any problem. And the general state of depression 
is a powerful lever in Nazi hands. 

Although figures have been published indicating an 
improved trade balance, and a reduction in the number of 
unemployed, the opinion of any observer in close touch with 
business and professional circles will run that people seem to 
have even less money at the present time than a year ago; 
prices have risen, but earning-power has not risen propor- 
tionately. The heroic efforts of the present Government to 
balance the budget have led to crushing taxation, the 


prolonged and arduous struggle to maintain the schilling - 


exchange, has led to the ruthless cutting down of imports, 
with inevitable reactions upon the state of industry in 
general. Austria’s present economic position is one of those 
paradoxes baffling to the conventional economist, and which 
suggest that the so-called science of economics is in reality 
an art. Theoretically, Austria should be prosperous. The 
schilling has sunk only a few points on the par of the gold 
exchange, far less than the dollar or the pound sterling. At 
par rates, for instance, sch. 34-50=a pound sterling. At 
present rates in private clearing, a natural and not a mani- 
pulated rate, sch. 28-80=a pound sterling. The depreciation 
of the pound sterling in terms of the gold standard is even 
greater, thus 23-50 sch. gold=a pound sterling. Imports and 
exports almost balance one another. Thus here we have the 
state of affairs which, according to the theories preached by 
eminent economists, should be almost ideal, namely a stable 
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currency and a natural balance between imports and exports. 
Yet, in reality, Austrian industry is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy ; old-established business houses are forced to plead 
with, beg and cajole the taxing authorities to gain time in 
which to pay their taxes ; trade is in a state of stagnation. 

It is hard to say how far the internal Loan, only just floated, 
will alter these things. The Loan, issued for sch. 200,000,000 
and subscribed to the extent of sch. 250,000,000, is, from 
the financier’s point of view, a brilliant success, and every- 
one connected with it, in especial Dr. Kienbeck, the 
Director of the National Bank, deserves to be congratulated 
upon a very fine piece of work. But although issued nomi- 
nally at an interest of 4 per cent., the system of bonuses and 
other charges makes the real interest far higher; for the 
first ten years not less than 8 per cent., and it all depends 
upon how this sum is expended whether the Loan will be 
beneficial or not. Theoretically, it is to be spent upon public 
works to reduce unemployment; but unless these public 
works are profit-paying enterprises it is obvious that to 
spend money on them is merely a case of taking money from 
one set of pockets to put it into another. Viewed from any 
sound economic standpoint, any such process must be 
regarded as a redistribution of existing resources, not as 
something which adds to resources. These are considerations 
which lead me to the conclusion that, although Kienbeck 
has scored a success from the financial standpoint which 
_ deserves the warmest acknowledgment, it is too early to say 
whether he will be equally successful from the economic 
standpoint. The only economically successful loan is the one 
which adds to the taxable resources of a country instead of 
diminishing them. It is to be hoped that his great experience 
and vast ability will suffice to avert the danger that the Loan 
may be expended in a fashion to lead merely to a temporary 
stimulation of industry, to be followed ultimately by an even 
greater stagnation; it is certain that men such as Dollfuss 
and Vaugoin are strong enough and clear-sighted enough to 
realise the danger of pandering to party fads. ; 

But will Austria, after all her sufferings and sacrifices, be 
afforded a fair chance to put her own house in order? That 
is the crux of the whole problem. The present Government has 
to face the fanatical opposition of two brands of extremists, 
the Nazis and the Socialists. To the Socialists, Dollfuss is at 
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best the lesser of two evils. They prefer him to Hitler, but 
they dislike both. Dollfuss has been forced by the logic of 
hard facts to disregard Parliament. It must in justice to 
him be stressed that the present Austrian Parliament is an 
unworkable institution, so torn with internal feuds and 
dissensions as to be unable to produce any firm majority for 
any policy at all. He has been forced by the logic of hard 
facts to impose drastic measures of censorship, and to rule 
by police and military power. The Socialists recognise, 
generally speaking, that he has been himself largely the victim 
of circumstances beyond his own control. It was for him a 
question of govern, or be kicked out by the Nazis. But they 
claim that he ought to have made a coalition with the 
Socialists, who were and are just as much opposed to the 
Nazis as he is himself. Instead of this he has been just as 
antagonistic to the Socialists as to the Nazis. The truth is, of 
course, that his own supporters would not hear of any alliance 
with the Socialists. For the Chancellor to have attempted 
this would have been merely to split his own party, and to 
drive more than two-thirds of these direct into the arms of 
the Nazis. The non-Nazi bourgeois parties hate the Socialists 
even more than they hate the Nazis. Nor do they love the 
Jews, and most of the Socialist leaders here are Jews. Thus, 
however desirable such a combination may have seemed 
theoretically, it was not “ practical politics,” and Dollfuss, 
from his own standpoint, was quite right to turn down the 
Socialist offer of an alliance. Still, the present position of the 
Government, waging a double-fronted fight, may be illu- 
minated by two cases of summary dismissal which happened 
recently in the Allgemeines Krankenhaus, a State institution. _ 
A workman was dismissed after twenty-five years’ service 
because he was a Socialist and suffered his tongue to wag too 
freely. A nursing sister was dismissed for the same offence 
because she was a Nazi. 

So far as concerns any internal opposition, whether by 
Socialists or by Nazis, there is no doubt that the Government 
can maintain its power and may remain in office for a decade. 
But what is likely to be the effect of any open conflict between 
France and Germany? We must stress again that the Aus- 
trians are Germans. The Austrian non-Nazi may dislike 
Hitler and his ways, but this does not prevent him from 
feeling sympathy with his German kin. No competent or 
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honest observer can be blind to the fact that, even in quarters 
bitterly hostile to the Nazis, the fecling is much more in 
favour of Germany than of France. The real strength of this 
feeling is by no means reflected in the Press; it is to be found 
not only amongst Nazi extremists but—and this is particu- 
larly significant amongst the moderate-minded Austrians who 
take no great interest in politics but who remember Germany 
as the nation which fought shoulder to shoulder with them 
against a world in arms, and France as the country which 
embraced the cause of Czechs, Slavs and ultimately Italians, 
to bring ruin on Austria. So strong is this feeling that there 
are even high officials who, in private conversation, make no 
bones about admitting that, whatever Hitler’s sins in other 
respects, they sympathise with his action in leaving the 
League of Nations and the Disarmament Conference, and 
accept the standpoint that the conditions imposed on Ger- 
many were intolerably humiliating. I am not concerned to 
discuss whether this feeling is justifiable or not. The principal 
thing is that it exists, and must be taken into consideration. 

How is it likely to affect Austria should, what God forbid, 
the antagonism between Germany and France issue in an 
armed struggle? There is not the slightest doubt that the con- 
servative and propertied classes would throw all their influ- 
ence in favour of neutrality ; there is just as little doubt that 
the present Government would be prepared at need to defend 
Austrian neutrality by armed force, no matter from what side 
the attack came. Thousands, nay, tens of thousands, of 
volunteers would troop across the frontiers to join the German 
Army in event of war. No Government would be able to 
stop them. But so long as Germany refrained from any overt 
breach of Austrian neutrality the Government would have 
both the will and the power to keep the Austrian people, as a 
whole, out of the war. Austria would be officially neutral. 
But what would happen if Germany invaded Austria? 
There is the rub. Can anyone expect Austrian troops, who 
are German troops, to fire on their brother Germans for the 
sake of maintaining an independence sanctified by the peace 
of Versailles, which the average Austrian considers to have 
been an act of monstrous injustice? Can anyone expect an 
Austrian army, led by officers who for many years fought 
shoulder to shoulder with Germans, and who rejoiced in 
German successes as being Austrian successes, and who 
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sorrowed over German disasters as being Austrian disasters, 
to show any enthusiasm over the prospect of turning their 
arms against Germany for the benefit of France, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland? I put this question only a few days 
ago to a thoughtful, patriotic Austrian, who hates the Nazis 
and their ways. I said: ‘“ If Germany, being in a state of 
war with France, invaded Austria, do you believe that 
Austrian troops would fire on them?” He pondered the 
question rather sadly and then answered: “I don’t believe 
they would,” and, with a sudden outburst, “I know J 
wouldn’t.” 

Those who read history without a bandage of political 
prejudice will know that the neutrality of any State in time 
of war depends mainly upon the military interests of the 
combatants. A State strong enough to make itself unpleasant 
can force the belligerents to respect its interests. Other States 
will be left alone because they are too far away from the main 
theatre of war to warrant any diversion of force, or because it 
is to the common interest of both groups of belligerents to 
respect their neutrality. The tragedy of the present situation, 
as concerns Austria, is that Germany has everything to gain 
by disregarding Austria’s neutrality, and nothing to lose. For 
Germany, war with France, or Czechoslovakia, or Poland, 
means automatically a state of war with all three, and very 
probably war with Italy, Jugoslavia, and Roumania besides. 
For her to invade Austria will not add to the number of her 
enemies, but will afford her a chance of joining hands with a 
Hungary which is just as hungry for vengeance as she is 
herself ; it means the chance of adding to her own resources 
those of six million Austrians and of as many Magyars. 
Germany is not at present ready for an offensive against 
France on a great scale. She will need at least six months, 
and very possibly a year, to rush through her armaments 
programme on a scale to give her the chance of crushing and 
decisive victories in the West. But, make no mistake about it, 
she is ready for an offensive in the East and South-East. 
Austria, in particular, is a land of hills, mountains, forests, in 
which tanks are almost useless ; reconnaissance and artillery 
observation from aircraft can be carried out only under very 
great difficulties ; German superiority in infantry, machine- 
guns, and field-artillery can be exploited to the full. Thus, 
should war come, Germany’s scheme will be, in all proba- 
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bility, to act upon the defensive on the West, with an eye to 
a subsequent offensive, and to strike hard at Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. All these are countries in which there 
is no lack of Nazi sympathisers. In Czechoslovakia alone, for 
instance, there are three million Germans who will welcome 
German troops as liberators. German troops, crossing the 
Austrian frontier at Salzburg or Kufstein, would also find 
themselves in a countryside swarming with their own sup- 
porters, and ready to welcome them with open arms. One 
may be as unsympathetic to Hitler as one likes. But there is 
not much use in shutting one’s eyes to facts. And once 
German troops come swarming down on Vienna, what is 
going to be the plight of Dollfuss and the present Austrian 
Government? What happened to Hanover and other 
German States in the war of 1866? 

Should German troops take Vienna, some very grim things 
are likely to happen. All the fierce passions of civil war will 
be unchained. The Nazis will rise against the present domi- 
nating faction in the spirit of Guelphs against Ghibellines. 
It will mean a long list of proscriptions, murders, in all 
probability a pogrom of the Jews. These things are almost 
certain to occur unless Europe recognises the danger and acts 
in time. And what about the people who have invested money 
in Austrian loans guaranteed by the League of Nations? If 
Germany is victorious she will snap her fingers at the League 
or its obligations. If she is beaten she will be ruined, and 
Austria will be ruined with her, and nobody will be able to get 
a farthing out of either country. Thus for the unfortunate 
subscribers it is going to be a sad case of “‘ Heads you win, 
tails we lose.” This, also, is an aspect of the problem which 
deserves to be brought to mind. 

No one who knows the Austrians will have any other feeling 
than liking and sympathy for them. They are a charming, 
unhappy people. The responsibility for the present state of 
affairs rests not alone with Austria or with Germany, but with 
all Europe. It will be a crowning blunder to a long list of 
blunders if Austria is suffered to become a battle-ground for 
contending armies owing to lack of care and foresight on the 
part of those who bestowed upon her independence—against 


her own will. 
Victor WALLACE GERMAINS. 


NEWFOUNDLAND: ITS PLIGHT AND 
ITS 


OHN CABOT got {10 from Henry VII for discovering 
J Newioundlana. Cynical commentators say he ought to 

have got “ten years hard.” Instead of which it is the 
Colony itself which is going to have the “ten years hard,” 
while the old country is going to have to pay many times {10 
to get her eldest colony out of the hole in which she finds her- 
self to-day, and to set her again on her feet. 

In resources Newfoundland is well off. John Cabot’s report 
of the size and the numbers of the fish that teemed in her waters 
drew the fishermen of many European countries across the 
Atlantic, and the waters have been fished continuously year by 
year ever since. It is estimated that 200,000,000 cod are caught 
every year. Yet so prolific is the supply that there is no sign of 
its falling off. Of the seal the same cannot be said. The average 
kill is now some 200,000 per annum. It was once 500,000. The 
lobster and salmon both need to be watched. In the last eleven 
years the export of brine-frozen salmon, mainly to the United 
Kingdom, has been over one million a year, running up to 
nearly five millions in 1930-31. It is usually labelled ‘* Arctic 
Salmon” in the shops. In addition there are smelts, caplin, 
halibut and turbot. The one substantial gain that Newfound- 
land secured at Ottawa was a differential duty imposed by 
Great Britain on Norwegian cod-liver oil entering the United 
Kingdom. It is disappointing, but owing to the failure of the 
inshore fishery the total production for 1933 will probably 
turn out to be the lowest recorded for forty years. 

The forest areas which are equal to five-sixths of the total 
area of Scotland consist chiefly of spruce and fir, the best 
material for paper-making. These remained undeveloped 
until, in 1905, Messrs. Harmsworth set up big paper mills in 
the interior. This was followed by another big development 
on the Humber River in 1923. The product of these two com- 
panies runs to I,100 tons of news scrip per diem. Both are 
worked by water-power, which is abundant. 

Mining development is also of recent date. The Wabana 
iron ore mine is the largest in the British Empire, and the 
fourth largest in the world. But inasmuch as most of the 
output is taken by Germany, it is at the present moment only 
one-tenth of the normal; only half the regular number of 
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men are employed and these only for one-third of their time. 
The zinc and lead mine at Buchans is only four years old, but 
it has in spite of low prices continued to work full time and has 
increased its output. Itisin fact anoasisin the economic desert. 
Copper mining was at one time one of the chief industries. Since 
1918 the mines have not been operated. There are coalfields in 
the south-west which have been several times surveyed, but 
the stratification seems to be broken, and capital is timorous, 

Agriculture has been neglected. Settlement on the land 
was deliberately disallowed for centuries by the Home Gov- 
ernment, whose policy was to maintain Newfoundland as a 
fishing station based upon England (the trade being practic- 
ally wholly in the hands of west country merchants), and also 
as a training ground for the British Navy. In any case the 
population was scattered along the coast. The main industry 
was fishing and agriculture was subordinate to that. There is 
fertile soil in the great river basins, notably in the valleys of 
the Codroy, Humber and Exploits, but in other parts it is 
shallow, light and stony. In one long stretch along the West 
of the south coast there is no cultivable ground within reach 
of the fishing settlements. In other parts, and specially in the 
interior, the land is boggy and sour, and there is no lime 
within reach. In these districts the recent experiments with 
the sour lands in Scotland ought to be valuable to Newfound- 
land when she sets out to develop the possibilities of her soil. 
But in gauging the agricultural possibilities it must not be for- 
gotten that the season of growth is very short. Newfoundland 
is, so to speak, a salient of the Arctic zone. Though the lati- 
_ tude of St. John’s is the latitude of Paris, the Arctic floe ice 
drifts down from the north in great icefields and towering 
bergs, and this delays the spring until June. The regular 
time for sowing is the end of May. If one sows earlier, one 
simply has to sow again. Once the seed has started, growth 
is rapid. But there is no chance of Newfoundland being able 
to supply herself with spring cabbage or early vegetables of 
any kind. Her earliest green food, apart from importation, 1s 
dandelion. Oats will ripen even on the east coast, and SO will 
the garnet wheat with its fourteen-week term from sowing to 
reaping. But, as there are no mills, the grinding into flour would 
have to be done abroad and, therefore, wheat growing, except 
- for domestic purposes, is not profitable. The climate of the 
south-west coast is more similar to Canada and the northern 
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stretch of the west coast is quite suitable for cattle rearing. 

Accordingly the chief stand-by of the people is and must 
remain the fishery. Including the deep sea fishery on the 
Banks, the fisheries of Newfoundland include pretty well all the 
varieties of fish found in the colder waters of the northern 
hemisphere, and the consistency of the yield shows that, 
apart from lobster and possibly salmon, the supply gives no 
sign of falling off. The same cannot be said of either whale or 
seal, both of which are classed as fish for purpose of statistics, 
if not ecclesiastically for purposes of Lent. Potentially the 
Newfoundland fishery is the best in the world. 

But the very abundance of their wealth has made the 
Newfoundlanders too easy-going. Other fishing nations, like 
Norway, Iceland and France, have forged ahead. They have 
introduced modern methods of catching, curing and market- 
ing: they have learned how to utilise profitably their waste 
products. Consequently they have gone forward. Newfound- 
landers are intensely conservative. They do not readily 
co-operate with one another. They resent Government con- 
trol which is in any case difficult to exercise owing to the 
enormous stretch of coast along which the fishing population 
is spread. The coast is so irregular and so indented with 
coves and fjords, and there are so many islands, that the total 
coast line is somewhere near 6,000 miles. 

Until recent years nothing has been done to apply modern 
biological science to the fishery. Without troubling their 
head about these matters, Newfoundlanders made easy 
money in war time, and that made them careless. Security 
is mortal’s chiefest enemy. The war period actually saw a set- 
back, because it was then that the tal-qual system was intro- 
duced, a system under which there was no sorting of the fish, 
but the whole catch was sold just as it was (talis qualis). 
This has now, at length, been made illegal and “the thin end” 
of a government system of cullage and grading has been 
introduced. Also, within the last three years, a Marine 
Biology Station has been set up with the help of the Empire 
Marketing Board. A full biological survey of the waters is 
being carried out, the best scientific methods are being 
worked out for drying and curing the fish, and experiments 
are being made with improved methods of canning and the 
manufacture of fish offal. 

One other vital matter has of late years been receiving 
attention. The Newfoundlanders have an inborn instinct 
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for the sea. One sees boys of fourteen in command of schooners 
and piloting them in and out of most intricate harbours, even 
in the stormiest and foggiest of weather, as sure in the mist 
as in the clear. The personal courage of the men is without any 
superior. Take, for instance, the seal fishery, or, as it should 
rather be called, the seal hunt. Even in calm, clear weather 
it is a risky business on the broken ice floe which covers the 
sea for thousands of square miles; it is no easy task to go out 
in long trails, jumping from pan to pan, for as far as from 
ten to twelve miles from the parent ship. But when a sudden 
blizzard sets in, driving the parent ship, in spite of her engine 
power, miles and miles further away, and the men are caught 
in the icy, choking “ drift,” blinded and frozen, with the ice 
rafting in one place and opening up into broad lakes in another 
and all the while heaving, it seems a miracle that any of the 
sealers win through at all to safety. In 1852 more than forty 
sailing vessels were smashed to matchwood on the rocks by a 
devastating gale from the N.N.E. Captain Bob Bartlett, who 
was Peary’s skipper when Peary conquered the North Pole, 
and skipper of the Karluk, when she had to be abandoned off 
Wrangel Island, knows well both the Newfoundland seal 
hunt and Arctic exploration. In his opinion the sealing 
_ voyage entails far more hardship and far more danger. And 
yet every spring, when the lists are opened in St. John’s to 
make up the sealing crews, the appointed captains are be- 
sieged with men eager to be signed on. There is never a short- 
age. Every captain could find at least three capable and 
willing men for every one he engages. And every captain, 
as soon as he has got well out to sea, has to send back a boat 
load of stowaways of all ages. There is no lack of practical 
seamanship, still less of courage. And yet, surprisingly, when 
the fish is shipped in the autumn to Oporto, Mediterranean 
ports and Brazil, the ships which carry the fish are almost 
entirely Scandinavian, mostly Norwegian. What is the 
reason ? It was not always so. In former years, before sailing 
vessels were displaced by steam, St. John’s was the centre of 
a flourishing ship-building industry and hundreds of vessels 
locally built and locally manned were employed in the 
carrying trade. Why has all this been lost? Mainly because 
the Norwegians learned navigation and marine engineering. 
In Newfoundland education was so far behind that the 
young fisherman had not the requisite knowledge to enter a 
navigation school, and the nearest navigation school for 
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him to enter was in Halifax, Nova Scotia. There were laws 
on the statute book forbidding any vessel to be cleared for 
sailing without having qualified men “ with their ticket ” on 
board. But the laws were not enforced. Politicians could not 
or did not withstand the soliciting of kinsfolk and friends, and 
so the statute became a dead letter. 

It is the politician who is the source of the trouble: not 
poverty of resources, not lack of manhood, but lack of 
integrity and public spirit. The United States takes five- 
thirteenths of the Newfoundland exports and one-third of 
her imports come also from the U.S.A. Unhappily, among the 
imports, though no account of them is taken by statistical 
returns, have been Tammany politics. Cum adventictts 
mercibus adventicti quoque mores importantur. Unfortunately, 
Tammany has been, if not undetected, at any rate successful, 
as the world counts success. In Newfoundland it has been the 
same. The trouble began before 1920, but in 1920 it became 
serious. Since 1920 the public debt, the national debt, has 
been more than doubled. In 1920 it amounted to 43 million 
dollars ; it now amounts to upwards of 100 million. Every 
year the budget has been unbalanced. Every year there has 
been borrowing. When that sort of thing begins, facilis descen- 
sus Avernt: there could be but one issue and it has now come, 
The country is face to face with impending bankruptcy. 

It has not been for lack of warning. Ten years ago Sir 
Richard Squires’ first administration came to an end because 
his colleagues found they could not trust him and demanded 
an inquiry. The Recorder of Derby, Mr. Hollis Walker, K.C., 
was sent out to conduct it. A story of wholesale corruption 
was laid bare, with the Prime Minister himself as the villain 
of the piece. The report revealed what was happening. But 
the trouble was what did not happen. Had action been taken 
and the malefactors been brought to book, Newfoundland 
might have recovered. But no action was taken. A charge 
was formulated against Sir Richard. The Grand Jury found 
there was no true bill. No one else was punished either. 

On the very day after the Hollis Walker report was issued 
Sir Richard marched in procession openly with the Orange- 
men through the streets of the Capital. Ever since he has 
posed as a persecuted innocent. It was through the subtle 
intrigues of his political opponents that Mr. Hollis Walker 
was brought over to compass his ruin. The Orangemen in the 
outports, who knew no better, were told that the letters K.C. 
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following his name meant Knight of Columbus. Obviously, 
the whole thing was a Popish plot, and the Titus Oates spirit 
was enlisted on the side of Sir Richard, who at once began to 
plan his come-back. 

Mr. Walter Monroe’s party came into power with their 
slogan: “Clean up and keep clean.” And Mr. Monroe him- 
self was the person to carry it out. But unfortunately it was 
not possible to find a team of like-minded integrity. Some 
of the new government were, on less ambitious lines it may 
be, out for all they could get. Sir Richard himself was not 
elected to the new House. He was, therefore, free to devote 
himself to nursing the constituencies. He is a past master at 
the art. It would take the pen of a Gibbon to do him justice. 
After four years he was returned with a big majority. Corrupt 
politicians mean, unfortunately, a corruptible electorate. 
Mr. A. E. Hickman, who had been, for the last four years, the 
leader of the opposition, was quietly shouldered out and Sir 
Richard became again Prime Minister. He was by this time 
more circumspect, but it was a shock to right-minded people 
in the colony when he came over to the last Imperial Confer- 
ence of Colonial Prime Ministers, and was made a Right 
Honourable Privy Councillor. 

Meanwhile, the usual loans were being floated year by year. 
Mr. Monroe had borrowed for the purpose of developing the 
roads. He initiated a tourist policy and it was idle to expect 
tourists unless there were good roads. He also built a fine 
new hotel at St. John’s, and constructed a large dry dock. 
There was further, year by year, a loss to be made good on the 
operation of the railway. All this new money pouring into 
the country created a spurious feeling of prosperity. As 
Judge Prowse expresses it, speaking of the beginnings of the 
railway in 1881 : 

“The money thus spent . . . came on the community like a 
gentle rain from heaven ; its refreshing dews descended alike on 
the friends and opponents of the new enterprise ; its rills trickled 
into everyone’s pocket—merchant, trader, small shop-keeper, all 
alike experienced the good results of this large outflow of money.” 

Sir Richard Squires carried on the same tradition of borrow- 
ing. But it could not go on for ever. The day of reckoning 
was now at hand and, when the slump came in the world’s 
prices, Sir Richard found that neither in Montreal, nor in 
New York, nor in London, was there any financial company 
ready to tender for a loan of five million dollars which he was 
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anxious to float. The Newfoundland Board of Trade de- 
manded that an application should be sent to the British 
Treasury for expert advice and control. There was nothing 
for it except to assent and Sir Percy Thompson and Mr. J. H. 
Penson were sent out in the early fall of 1931. 

In December of that same year when there was no prospect 
of Newfoundland being able to meet the half-year interest 
coupons falling due on January Ist, 1932, the four Canadian 
Banks which operate in the island were induced at the last 
moment to save the colony from default by advancing rather 
under two and a half million dollars, subject to an agreement 
whereby the revenue received from custom duties (amounting 
to, roughly, seventy-five per cent. of the whole revenue) were | 
to be paid into a special account at the Bank of Montreal. 
The decrease in the volume of imports and still more in the 
price has meant a shrinkage of roughly three-tenths in the 
revenue. This has made it impossible for the present govern- 
ment, in spite of the cutting down of expenses to the most 
irreducible minimum, in spite of hard work and honest ad- 
ministration, to balance the Budget. Default stares them in 
the face. Default is a thing hitherto unexampled in the history 
of the British commonwealth of nations. Default would mean 
not only disaster to Newfoundland credit and Newfoundland 
trade ; it would impair the good name of the British Empire 
all over the world and undermine that confidence which is the 
soul of trade. The British Parliament has, therefore, stepped 
in, and at the request of Newfoundland, a request which was 
endorsed nem. con. by both Houses of the Legislature, has 
undertaken the responsibility for her finances, and the whole 
control of her government, until such time as that government 
has been set upon its feet again and become able to carry on 
independently. 

In the absence of an efficient and corruption-proof Civil 
Service, this means government by commission. The Report 
calls it euphemistically “a rest from party politics.” As 
there is no way short of revolution for suspending the politi- 
cians, leastways, some of the politicians, the only way is to 
suspend the constitution under which they carry on the dark 
ways for which they are peculiar, and just wait till the whole 
breed dies out through atrophy. 

All Britishers believe in self-government. It is only through 
participation in their own government that we secure the 
maximum of public-spirited energy from the whole body of 
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individual citizens. Self-government is part and parcel of the 
British tradition. But the fact has to be faced that democratic 
government in this case has broken down hopelessly. Nor has 
it any chance to retrieve itself. The present government has 
had to take such drastic steps in cutting down expenses that 
it is inevitably already unpopular. Only a miracle could secure 
them a majority at the next election. The alternative is Sir 
Richard. True, the present proposals are without a pre- 
cedent. But they are not inconsistent with the British 
practice. In several boroughs where the administration of the 
Poor Law has become reckless and wasteful the Central 
authority has had to supersede the elected guardians and 
instal special Commissioners. And after all, Newfoundland’s 
population, just over the quarter million, is no larger than 
that of a borough of second magnitude. 

In the case of Newfoundland there is more than merely 
recklessness and waste. There is such poverty that a continu- 
ance of the present condition means most serious impairment 
of physique. None but strong men can win a livelihood under 
the hard conditions of a Newfoundland fishing settlement. 
Major Greene’s book, just published, The Wooden Walls 
Among the Ice Floes, gives a vivid idea of what these condi- 
tions are. No grown man, even John Chinaman, could main- 
tain his strength on 7s. a month. The British Medical Associa- 
tion puts the lowest figure at §s. 1od. a week. Yet 7s. a month 
is all that some quarter of the population of Newfoundland 
have been getting as poor relief during the winter months. 
And the cost of living in Newfoundland is forty per cent. 
higher than in England. 

There are also evil customs and habitudes, deeply ingrained, 
which cannot, apparently, be successfully tackled from 
within. Deep-seated disease yields only to drastic cure. The 
sick man, in any case, is not entrusted with his own régime. 

As to the Statute of Westminster, it has not yet been 
adopted by Newfoundland. The situation is peculiar. It may 
be best described by saying that she approved the principle, 
but did not adopt the statute. The same may be said of both 
Australia and New Zealand. Still, in any case, the British 
Parliament would never legislate for a Dominion except at 
its request and with its consent. That consent has been given. 
~ Newfoundland holds closer than ever to the mother country. 
She shows not the slightest trace of a disposition to follow the 
example of her nearest neighbour to the east. 

J. L. Parton. 


NATIVE LABOUR ON THE TRANSVAAL 
GOLD-MINES. 
Br: and twenty years ago the question of labour on the 


Transvaal gold-mines was one of acute controversy in 

this country. But the last Chinese coolie left the Rand 
in March 1910, and two months later the Union of South 
Africa was proclaimed. With the scotching of the Yellow 
Peril and with South Africa’s assumption of Dominion status 
there ceased to be any obvious reason why Britain should 
concern itself with conditions on the gold-mines, and there has 
been little detailed discussion of them here from that day to 
this. But the prominence into which the whole question of 
gold as a medium of currency and exchange has lately risen, 
combined with the recent boom in gold-shares, has renewed 
interest in gold-mining as a form of industry. That interest 
may perhaps be presumed to include an interest in the labour 
conditions under which the industry is carried on. The sub- 
ject is also relevant to the prospective establishment of gold- 
mining in Kenya. 

In the Transvaal native labour is quartered, rationed, and 
disciplined on what is known as the compound system. The 
workers, having taken leave of their families for the duration 
of their service, live the segregated life of the barrack, within 
strict bounds, which it is a criminal offence to break. It is, 
on the average, about eleven months, and in many individual 
cases much longer, before they see home again. The gold- 
mines employ over 200,000 natives. The workers come from 
every corner of Africa south of the Limpopo, so that the 
Johannesburg area presents about as comprehensive a Babel 
of tribes as it would be possible to collect. They fall into two 
classes, recruited and non-recruited. The volunteers have 
certain important privileges as compared with the recruits, 
chief among which is freedom to choose the mine on which 
they wish to work and, within limits, the period for which 
they will contract to work. This period varies on different 
mines from a minimum of one month to a minimum of six 
months. The recruit, on the other hand, is obliged to contract 
for not less than 270 shifts. These shifts, when Sundays and 
holidays are taken into account, cannot be worked off in less 
than ten and a half months and, allowing time for the journeys 
to and fro and for the formalities of reception and discharge 
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at the mines, involve a minimum absence from home of about 
eleven months. Inducement to remain at work for more than’ 
270 shifts is held out in the shape of a bonus of 2d. for each 
extra shift, or about eight per cent. of the average wage. 
Natives from Portuguese territory constitute a special case. 
Although they are not recruited in the strict sense, they are 
engaged on a longer contract which in practice averages about 
eighteen months. This accounts for the strong preference 
shown by the mines for Portuguese labour. Its wastage in 
personnel is little more than half that of British South African 
labour—the term “ wastage ” covering those who take their 
discharge, those who desert or get sent to gaol, and those who 
die. 

Of British South African natives the number recruited is 
a little less than half the total. Recruiting is a costly business. 
It runs away with nearly half a million a year, which means 
more than {3 a native, or 1-78d. per native per shift worked— 
of all natives, not only those recruited. The latter figure equals 
about half the cost of feeding natives employed on the mines. 
The system has been condemned by expert investigators and 
by outspoken Government officials both for its expense to the 
mines and its bad effect on the natives concerned. But the 
mines will not abandon it for fear of shortage in the labour 
supply—a fear which is itself an admission that the present 
supply is subject to some sort of pressure. There are, in fact, 
two forms of pressure at work; the direct pressure of the 
recruiting agents, of which I shall say more below; and the 
pressure arising from the fact that the Reserves are too small 
or too little de-eloped economically to support all the tribes- 
men who have claims to land in them. It is quite certain that 
a negligible number of British South African natives would 
work on the mines, or indeed in any other European employ- 
ment (but especially on the mines), if the tribal areas furnished 
enough for their elementary economic needs. But this they 
do not do. The tide of mine-labour flows when food is scarce 
or when the need of money for taxes and other cash require- 
ments becomes urgent in the Reserves ; in times of plenty it 
ebbs. In other words it varies inversely with the capacity of 
the Reserves to support their populations. Thus a certain 
degree of inadequacy in the Reserves is one of the objectives 
of South African native policy. That policy is often described 
as one of segregation. But the segregation aimed at is only 
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partial. The real aim has been to whittle down native hold- 
ings of land to a point at which the resulting overspill of 
population from them balances the labour demands of Euro- 
pean employers. The Reserves are regarded not as areas set 
aside for the development of tribal life, but as the cheapest 
form of parking-space for that part of the native population 
which the labour market happens for the moment to be 
unable to absorb. 

The general value of the recruiting system from the stand- 
point of the mines is thus that of an auxiliary engine which 
can be turned on at need to compensate for any periodical 
easing of the economic difficulties of the Reserves. It has a 
special value also. Every year the employment curve on the 
mines shows a steady drop from about May to December, 
months which cover the reaping, ploughing, and planting 
seasons in the Reserves, and a sharp rise from January to 
April, months in which the cultivation of the growing crops 
can be left to the women. The recruiting system does what 
it can to level out the May-December decline, and to even up 
the distribution of labour throughout the year. By the same 
token and to the same extent it jeopardises the prospects of 
native agricultural progress. 

The recruiting system has given rise to many abuses in the 
past. Efforts to remove these were made in the Native Labour 
Regulation Act of 1911, which sought to impose reasonably 
scrupulous methods on recruiters; and in the Natives’ 
Advance Act of 1921, under which cash advances made to 
natives as an inducement to sign a labour contract were 
limited to {2 (or {3 for a nine months’ contract). An index of 
the success of these measures is afforded by the fact that the 
cost of recruiting has fallen from about 84s. a boy in 1913 to 
about 62s. to-day. The Advance Act, however, did not pro- 
hibit a trader-recruiter from giving extensive credit to natives 
and then compelling them to go to the mines to work off their 
debts. This method is still widely used by recruiters. Another 
device still in vogue in some districts, though sometimes in 
contravention of the law, is that of bribing chiefs to influence 
their tribesmen to sign on for the mines. 

Now let us look at the life the worker leads on the mine. 
He is at first allotted, according to his experience and esti- 
mated capacity, to some particular class of work—machines, 
hammers, tramming and shovelling, and so on. He is also 
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placed either on daily task-work or on piece-work. About 
one-third of the total labour force is nowadays employed on 
piece-work. For the first week or two he is treated rather as 
being on probation, and the “ full day’s work of an able- 
bodied adult according to the accepted standard of the mine,” 
for which his contract stipulates, is not strictly insisted on. 
The ground given for this concession is that the standard of 
feeding in the Reserves is generally not adequate for the hard 
work required of natives on the mines ; consequently they 
have to be fattened up before the full task is exacted of them. 
It is a significant comment on economic conditions in the 
Reserves. 

The day’s work is supposed to take about eight hours. 
This does not include time taken getting to and from work, 
which may be quite considerable, since the mines consist of 
miles and miles of galleries. The men go down all together 
after breakfast at about six o’clock, and they straggle up 
again as they finish their tasks, mostly between four and five 
in the afternoon, but, in the case of piece-work men, some- 
times later. When they knock off for the day, the shift-boss 
(who is a European) makes a record of the work done in the 
ticket-book which every boy is required to carry. If the day’s 
task has not been completed, the boy is given what is called a 
loafer ticket, which means that he gets no pay for that day, 
nor does the day count as a shift towards the fulfilment of his 
contract. Complaints of assaults on natives by Europeans 
are frequent, though less frequent than they have been in 
the past, and less frequent than the assaults which actually 
take place. 

When the boy comes up from underground, he immediately 
eats a large meal, after which he is free either to amuse him- 
self in the compound or to get a pass and go outside. If he 
goes out, he is normally required to be back by 9 p.m. The 
advantages of going out are that he can see his friends, if he 
has any ; he can look round the stores and spend his money ; 
he can buy illicit liquor if he knows where to go for it; and 
he can visit a prostitute. If he stays in, he can sit talking 
round a brazier ; he can gamble at cards ; he can play various 
ball games and so on, if the day’s work has left him enough 
superfluous energy ; he can try and learn English in a kind 
of night-class run under missionary auspices; on certain 
nights he can watch a cinema show also put up by the mission- 
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aries; he can organise a tribal dance; and, if he cares to 
make the necessary arrangements, he can indulge in sodomy. 
The whole problem of the social evils arising from the com- 
pound system needs careful study. It is one which appears 
in various forms throughout Africa, but it has not yet received 
from students of native affairs the attention its gravity 
demands. Even if wages were increased and working and 
living conditions improved, the unnatural life led by hordes 
of men segregated in compounds would still produce much of 
the demoralisation visible on the Rand to-day. 

A compound, which in many ways resembles the Ergastula 
or slave penitentiaries of ancient Rome about the beginning 
of the Christian era, is a kind of cross between a barrack and 
a gaol. It consists of long brick buildings with tin roofs built 
round a dusty quadrangle. Inside the buildings are long rows 
of bunks built usually of cement and arranged in two decks. 
Each boy has a bunk where he sleeps and keeps his few be- 
longings. Above and around the bunk he is allowed 200 cubic 
feet of air space, or about twice the elbow room he will have 
in his grave. The compound is under the charge of a com- 
pound manager, a European, assisted by a number of native 
“ police”? employed by the mine. As a compound may con- 
tain anything from 1,000 to 6,000 miners, the manager has to 
tely largely on the native “ police” for the maintenance of 
discipline. These “ police” have the reputation of being 
harsh and officious. Complaints of assaults are common, and 
so are complaints of interference with boys who want to talk 
to the compound manager or otherwise establish touch with 
higher authority. There is also evidence that the “ police ”’ 
abuse their position by imposing illegal fines on workers and 
otherwise extorting money from them. These tendencies are 
unavoidable under a prison régime such as the compounds 
provide. 

In addition to free board and lodging the mine native also 
receives free hospital accommodation. The mines have, 
indeed, by now acquired sufficient sense of animal husbandry 
to pay a good deal of attention to the worker’s health. A 
minimum ration scale, which meets with medical approval, 
is prescribed. The average mortality rate has steadily de- 
clined through the last thirty years. In 1903 it was 71°75 per 
thousand ; in 1924 it was 12°39, of which 1-90 was due to 
accident and 9-49 to disease. Hospital accommodation suffi- 
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cient for two and a half per cent. of the total number of men 
employed is provided and seems to be adequate for normal 
needs. 

I turn now to the important question of wages. First, let 
us compare the wages paid to native employees with those 
paid to European employees, remembering that the latter do 
work which on a Welsh coal-mine, for example, would not be 
paid much more highly, if at all, than the work done by the 
ordinary miner. In 1930 wages earned by natives averaged 
57s. 6d. a month; those earned by Europeans averaged 
£31 7s. a month. As the native worker is provided with free 
board, lodging, and medical attention, while the European 
is not, the cost of these benefits has to be added to the native 
wage, if the comparison is to be fair. It amounts to almost 
exactly a guinea a month. The comparison is thus between 
78s. 6d. earned by the native and {31 7s. earned by the 
European; in other words, the European earns eight times 
as much for less arduous work. There is discrimination of a 
similar kind in the rates of compensation for accident and 
disease. 

The historical record of native wages is interesting also. 
The mines first agreed upon a uniform wage for native labour 
in 1897. The schedule then drawn up reduced native wages 
by about one-third, and at the same time transferred the cost 
of train fares, etc., to and from the mines, from the employers 
to the employees. As a result of these changes the gross 
earnings of the native miner fell from about 3s. to 2s. a shift, 
and the drop in his net earnings was, of course, greater. From 
that day to this there has not been even a nominal rise. The 
average rate per shift was still 2s. in 1914 and in 1930 it was 
2s. 1:7d., and that in spite of a forty-eight per cent. rise in 
prices between 1910 and 1925, a period in which white miners’ 
money wages increased by twenty per cent. The native’s real 
wages to-day are worth about a third of what he was getting 
in 1896 and earlier. It should be remembered also that mean- 
time his efficiency as a worker has increased, and so has the 
economic pressure on him from his expanding appetite for 
the fruits of civilisation, from the imposition of taxation, and 
from the overcrowding of the Reserves. 

One of the reasons why native workers on the mines have 
been unable to resist all this kind of treatment of the wages 
question by the management is that they are industrially 
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quite unorganised. Effective industrial organisation is, in 
fact, illegal for them. In European and American countries an 
employee who breaks a contract of employment, a civil con- 
tract, is liable to civil action only ; and in most of them the 
right to strike is explicitly recognised by law. A native mine 
worker in South Africa, on the other hand, is guilty of a crimi- 
nal offence if he withholds his labour during the currency of 
his contract, and becomes liable to a fine of {10 or two months’ 
hard labour for each offence. In a similar way, the colour bar, 
the basis of which is partly legal and partly conventional, 
prevents a native on the mines, whatever his efficiency, from 
engaging in any skilled occupation and in many semi-skilled 
ones. The white trade unions and the managements between 
them have thus contrived both to make native industrial 
organisation a crime in itself and to make crimes of most of 
the aims which such organisation could have in view. It is a 
flagrant example of the use of legislation to exclude, for the 
benefit of the politically privileged class, another class that 
has no representation in the legislature from the normal 
economic opportunities to which its economic function entitles 
it. To such lengths is the white industrialist prepared to go 
in his efforts to ensure that industry shall afford no possibility 
of advancement, no shadow of a career, to the native worker. 
When we consider the difficulties of the mines—how the 
gold of the Rand is, on the whole, a low grade proposition ; 
when we consider that the price of gold is fixed in a world 
market over which producers have no control ; when we con- 
sider that wages must be strictly limited by the payable out- 
put of gold, and that it is impossible for the mines to pass on 
any increased costs to consumers ; then we may feel inclined 
to acclaim the efficiency of an industry that has contrived, by 
hook or by crook, to produce so much gold at a profit. Within 
the limits of the system described, the Transvaal gold-mines 
are unquestionably an ably conducted industry. When we 
consider how completely the mines have the native workers 
in their power, how little the public sees of compound life, 
and how indifferent public opinion is to the treatment of 
natives in this or any other industry, then we may well feel 
surprise that working conditions on the mines are not worse 
than they are. It is true enough, too, that the mines are not 
worse than other employers. If they seem more unpleasant 
to watch, that is mainly due to the scale on which they 
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operate. Wherever European interests, large or small, come 
into contact with natives, the same game is played with the 
same type of result. But even admitting all this in the mines’ 
favour, we are still entitled to exclaim: What a system! 

It is the distinction of the mines to have rendered slavery 
unnecessary by retaining its substance while dispensing with 
its form. In South Africa the whole tribal system, and indeed 
any distinctive way of native life, is being broken up for the 
sake of a transient industry. A time-honoured organisation 
of society, in many ways admirably adapted to its environ- 
ment, and happily embraced by millions of people, is being 
destroyed, and nothing whatever is put in its place, except an 
aimless drudgery which is carefully designed to bring no 
profit to its victims and which cannot even last as a means 
of keeping the wolf from the door. The mines exemplify a 
relation between labour and capital probably as barren and 
as injurious as it would be possible to find anywhere in the 
world. What will happen, how will any tolerable equilibrium 
be found again, when the mines pass out of existence —these 
are questions the mines do not ask. But posterity will ask 
them, and posterity will have to find an answer. And on our 
own generation the question forces itself whether the mines 
do not represent a degree of industrial tyranny that no age, 
laying claim to some enlightenment, ought to accept. 

LEONARD BARNES. 


EXPERIENCE, AND ITS CLAIMS IN 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


T is time that Christian leaders should come to some 
[ aerecttene about the ever louder claims of experience to 
be a prime factor in religion. Dean Inge has warned us 
that 
“The centre of authority in theology is moving away from 
authority to experience.” 


The Church of Rome (witness Father D’Arcy’s recent writings, 
in which he specially denies this) holds to its age-long claim 
to dominate men’s souls and minds, prescribing inexorably 
tradition, dogma, and submission to authority. 

Not many leaders of the Anglican Church have spoken out 
clearly, though in his Diocesan Conference address of 1932 
the Archbishop of York did so, saying “‘ Anything which is 
not verified by experience cannot be called religious truth,” 
adding “‘ I do not know what would be meant by calling it 
either religious or true,” and “‘ all life for a religious person is 
a process of experimenting with faith.” This is very definite, 
and this reference to faith as the primary ingredient of the 
Christian life should be noticed, and may relieve us from a 
charge brought sometimes against experience, of seeming to 
challenge the central position given to faith by Jesus, St. 
Paul and others. It is probable that in the ordinary course 
faith will come first, and must leap before experience, but 
faith’s verification comes gradually through experience. 
Neither is made perfect without the other. 

As regards other Christian bodies, Oman, speaking as a 
representative Presbyterian, says in his Grace and Personality, 
“‘ infallibilities are gone for ever. . . . a structure which 
crumbled before scientific and historical investigation cannot 
be raised again by affirmation”; and “we need a better 
security than some uncertain authority outside both of the 
truth, and of ourselves, even the direct witness of truth to 
our own souls.” The Christian body called “ Methodists ” 
(now the largest body of Protestant Christians) has always 
laid great stress on experience, and in so doing may be held 
to speak to a large extent for Free Churchmen as a whole. 
It is doubtful how far the Eastern or Orthodox Church has 
sufficiently weighed this matter, at any rate in its more recent 
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developments, but it decidedly lays tremendous stress upon 
tradition. The Lutheran and Calvinist bodies will be found 
more often in the opposite camp. 

The object of this essay is to suggest certain claims which 
experience can urge, and without pretending to settle the 
question, to ask whether the more Catholic sections of 
Christianity have given them full consideration. Many of 
them, especially the example of the New Testament and of 
the primitive Church, might be expected to appeal to them. 
Surveying the paths along which a danger-signal may be 
looked for, we come to tradition. Tradition may be said to 
be the basis of the belief of ninety-nine out of a hundred pro- 
fessing Christians, and this is natural because, as Gregory of 
Nazianzen says : 


“Tt is not everyone to whom it is given to enter into an enquiry 
concerning God.” 


Therefore, let us beware of yielding to tradition less than its 
due, especially as it represents the fullness of Christian experi- 
ence of the richest and most devout souls of the past, of men 
of spiritual insight, whose experience has proved sufficiently 
powerful to influence others and to live on. Evidently dogmas 
thus conceived stand in vital connection with the living 
realities of sustained spiritual experience. 

Indeed, here comes in the true claim of the Church, “ the 
Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” 
Our supreme quest must be experience of God, and in the 
Apostolic age this was felt and expressed within the sacred 
Community, so that the doctrines of God and of the Church 
are closely linked. Seeing that religious people need some 
mould of creed and practice into which to pour the flood of 
new life and emotion, it follows that the time-honoured arch- 
ives of the Church, and its storehouse of slowly accumulated 
traditions will always rank among the most precious heir- 
looms of Christianity, and should command our deepest 
respect. No Christian has to start de novo, but can stand on 
the shoulders of his forefathers, “ paying,” as Emerson says, 
“to antiquity its due reverence.” But then the debt is best 
paid, not by credulous acceptance of undigested truths, which 
do not become truths to us till we digest them, but by follow- 

ing Goethe’s advice, “ What a man inherits from his father, he 
must earn for himself, before he can call it his own.” 
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So we must sometimes choose to which side we lean, and 
recalling, as we must, how the greatest spirits in all ages—we 
need only mention from the New Testament such names as 
John the Baptist, Jesus, Stephen, Paul—have been bold to 
challenge the traditions and authority of their age, we reflect 
that “a faith that enquires”? may often prove nobler than 
docile submission ; and if wise, we shall not rest satisfied till 
what we are taught becomes part of ourselves, and is no longer 
objective only, but subjective as well. Only such beliefs will 
be reality to us. 


Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 

If He’s not born in thee 
Thy soul is still forlorn. 

The cross on Golgotha 
Will never save thy soul, 

The cross in thine own heart 
Alone can make thee whole. 


This is all the more cogent because God is ever revealing new 
truths to men. New light is constantly dawning, and there is 
development going on, if not exactly of the truth, yet of the 
knowledge of it vouchsafed to men. Many past religious con- 
fessions are challenged by new research, and fail to interpret 
satisfactorily God’s revelation to man. No traditional forms 
can survive without proving themselves shrines wherein men 
can experience more fully the Divine love and purpose. 

Dr. Burkitt reminds us that “ In the old days the Authority 
by which it was considered that all causes must be tried, was 
almost always something in the past, now it is something in 
the present. The appeal is made to what is called experi- 
ence.”™ It follows that while there should be no conflict be- 
tween tradition and experience, and while youthful scepticism 
will more often than not discover that the old truths not 
merely survive, but prove themselves wiser than later doubts, 
yet tradition should be regarded as a guide rather than a 
master, a starting point rather than a goal. The day is bright 
in which we can say : 


““ Now we believe, not because of thy saying, for we have heard 
ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Christ.” 


* Outline of Christianity, IV, 341. 
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The claims of revelation—now being over-pressed, for man 
must surely count for more than Barth and others will allow— 
lead us to the same conclusion. No satisfactory distinction 
can be ultimately sustained between natural and super- 
natural, for God is the source of all truth, goodness and 
beauty, and He works as truly through the ordered move- 
ments of nature, as in certain apparently unique and epochal 
moments of history. So, as there can be no religion without 
revelation, neither can there be any science. In either case 
man’s response—we may also call it discovery—is needed. 
It must become experimental. “ The fullness of time” in- 
volves not only God’s readiness to bestow, but man’s readi- 
ness to receive. Lessons learnt in God’s school in Babylon, 
Egypt, Judaea, Greece, Rome, all contributed to make 
possible God’s full revelation in Jesus Christ. Revelation, 
personal in its source, demands personal apprehension. The 
test of revelation is that it reveals and verifies itself in human 
experience. 

What has reason, one of God’s noblest and best gifts to 
man, to say to the appeal to experience ? We speak of course 
of reason as a faculty of the individual, for summarised 
reason, as we meet it in Aquinas’ great book, comes under 
tradition. If experience be regarded, as it must be, as the 
totality of what is felt and known by man, including in itself 
the whole of man’s powers, energies and their results, it is 
clear that knowledge or reason is part of that whole and so 
reason and experience cannot be merely rivals. It is, however, 
humiliating to be reminded by a contemporary writer* that 
throughout the centuries man has been driven by a profound 
instinct to regard his own reason as a hostile force to religion ; 
and to recall Goethe’s affirmation that this attitude of mind 
is “ the deepest, nay the one theme of the world’s history to 
which all others are subordinate.” 

Thankfully may we of Western Christendom (at least) 
affirm, that the glory of Christianity is that it demands that 
what the heart holds should likewise be provable by the head, 
and that, as Pascal said, there are two extravagances, to 
exclude reason, or to admit only reason. What is known by 
the head only, and not by the heart also, does not become 
really part of our life. Even if great thoughts arise most often 
in the heart, they must go round by the head, or if the order 

* Cf. Kidd’s Social Evolution, passim. 
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is reversed, at any rate both are needed. But we are only 
too apt to omit such super-rational things as love, laughter, 
sorrow, anger, courage, reverence, sympathy, imagination, all 
elemental parts of human life. So the appeal is for a balanced 
collaboration of man’s faculties, under the guidance of 
reason, as the final arbiter. In this way, reason, operating on 
experience, will become a sufficient guide to truth, and con- 
troller of our destiny, without repressing the richness of our 
nature and its potentialities, our emotions, and our arts. 

If Bishop Butler’s words are true that reason is the only 
faculty we have wherewith to judge of anything, even revela- 
tion itself, then seeing we have already made faith our starting 
point, while faith ranks higher than reason, reason will rank 
higher than anything else. On the other hand our religion 
must be experiential as well as intellectual. Until it is felt 
in the soul, it is not really part of us. 

We have been treading paths in which experience might 
seem to be a trespasser, but apparently after all it has a claim 
to be called a friend, and even one of the family. We have not 
as yet wandered from strictly Christian paths, yet as the 
whole world is God’s, and as it is the same God who reveals 
Himself in all good men’s lives, and vouchsafes a vision of 
Himself to all who seek after the Reality manifested to us 
in the supreme values of Beauty, Truth and Goodness, we are 
bound, though it can only be in passing, to remind ourselves 
that this appeal to experience has the support of such men as 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Roger Bacon, Da Vinci, F. Bacon, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Hegel, 
J. S. Mill, etc., etc. For Plotinus (204-270 B.c.) “‘ God was 
not merely the conclusion of an argument, He was chiefly 
the object of an experience.” Want of space forbids our 
developing this assertion, or discussing its relevance to our 
subject. To return to strictly Christian sources, we cannot 
help noticing how Jesus always adopted this appeal Himself. 
Think of His recurrent phrase, with all it implies, “ What man 
of you?” Recall His method of starting from what His 
hearers knew by experience. How true a psychologist He 
was. When His forerunner sent to investigate His claims, He 
at once referred the messengers to the results of His ministry, 
“ The blind see,” etc. Should we not, perhaps, stop to reflect 
that there may be here an explanation which is deeper than 
appears at first sight, and that we are touching depths too pro- 
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found to do more than hint at? Was not Jesus treating men 
as God had treated Him ? Had He not Himself learnt fellow- 
ship with God by experience, and was He not leading others 
to do the same? He “ advanced in wisdom,” He “ grew in 
favour with God.” But who can plumb the depths of person- 
ality in any man, and in particular in the highest personality 
of all? Yet if His own religion and profound knowledge of 
God was acquired by experience, and He was trying to help 
others to share it, there is more meaning than ever in Matthew 
Arnold’s words : 


‘Jesus bases Himself always on experience and never on 


theory.” 


But while we appeal first and principally, as Christians, to 
_ Jesus, it is well to remind ourselves that the whole Bible is a 
_ record of the experience by which men came to know God, of 
how they responded to, or refused His appeal. It is for 
religion, not history, or even theology, that we value the 
Bible, and the story of religion therein and elsewhere is the 
story of experience. The method of the early Church is an 
illustration of this, Christianity being the outcome of experi- 
ence of fellowship with God, made possible by Jesus Christ ; 
while the fellowship comes first, being followed later by the 
theology which sums it up. It is the province of theology to 
garner the records of Christian history and experience, and 
thus to fulfil its high function of tracing more and more fully 
the lineaments of God, as He has revealed Himself to man. 

The doctrine of the Trinity gradually developed from the 
experience of Christians who found it the only way of explain- 
ing their experience of Jesus Christ and His revelation of the 
Father. It was an experience and a pragma, before it became 
a dogma. The primitive Church knew God in Trinity, because 
God came to them in Trinity. This order, experience first, 
formulation later, is a spiritual one, and applies also to the 
Incarnation, Atonement and to Christology generally. It 
was a law Jesus Christ always observed. An unqualified 
declaration from Him would have robbed faith of its spiritual 
value. It is manifest in His gradual revelation of Himself, 
and in the way His disciples gradually became aware that He 
was more than mere man.* 
' *C£, Anderson Scott’s Dominus Noster, a Study in the progressive recognition of 
Fesus Christ as Lord. 
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The Christology of the Creeds is the result of the Church’s 


experience, and supplies an intellectual explanation of its 
actual life. The Creeds are a summary of truths learnt in the 
school of experience. The order here found can be traced 
through the whole scale of Christian belief. Experience first, 
doctrine second; Christ first, then Christology; the new 
birth, then the doctrine of regeneration ; forgiveness found, 
then the atonement. As in science, so in theology, the test of 
the belief is its power to verify itself in past and present 
experience. The disciples who walked and ate and slept with 
Jesus could not at first account Him to be more than a very 


wonderful human person. It was the after-reflection on their. 


earthly experience, and the after-Resurrection experience 
they had of Jesus as a living Lord which led them on to the 
tremendous step of deciding that He held for them the value, 
the honour, the spiritual dynamic of God. 

‘““We have not a perplexing dogma imposed, but a tri- 
umphant discovery based on experience, as all scientific truth 
must be. Theology is a science which, like other sciences, 
sets out from a certain department of experience of which it 
attempts to give an orderly and rational account. Religious 
experience precedes dogmatic formula. Because of this, 
Christianity is a veritable science.””* 

Before we leave Jesus Christ, it is well to say that it is 
because Christianity is Christ, and Christ is Christianity, 
that the necessity of experiencing Christ, of the impact 
between His personality and ours, lies at the basis of all our 
religion. If religion is a personal matter—and if not, it ceases 


to be religion—religion must be through and through experi- 


ential. Only a person can experience another person, and the 
distinguishing mark of Christianity is that ‘‘ God is in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself,” and this is the unique 
way of knowing God. 

There is no room here to trace the process through others 
later. St. Paul is a notable instance, both before and after 
Damascus. His religion and teaching are based entirely upon 
his own experience. The Christ he worships has first been 
experienced as a living presence within. The Cross has pierced 
his soul, so he proclaims it. He has learnt the reality of the 
struggle with sin, and the dynamic of being “ in Christ.” The 
Atonement has become a way of life to him. When he would 


*W. Temple, Christus Veritas, 112 ff. 
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persuade men of the truth of the Resurrection of Jesus, his 
appeal was not to the empty tomb, but to the effect of the 
_ appearances of Jesus especially upon himself. He does not 
hesitate to appeal to the experience of the Corinthians, as to 
whether he is justified in describing the reception of the 
Eucharistic elements as fellowship in the Body and Blood of 
Christ (“ Judge yourselves what I say,” etc.) or not. Every 
sentence he writes is instinct with the personal equation, and 
throbs with the emotion of experience. What is true of him is 
or should be true of all Christians. Indeed, it has so proved 
itself through all the generations since the coming of Christ. 

I set out to ask whether experience has not a better right 
to be considered than some sections of the Christian Church 
are ready to admit. It is no real reply to emphasise the 
limits of the authority of experience. They are obvious, and 
_ it is the function of thought to analyse and articulate experi- 
ence, and to tabulate the proper tests which need to be applied 
to it. Of course, all experience is not of equal value, and its 
ultimate security cannot rest on a feeling of assurance, for 
much assurance and experience is a delusion. No sane man 
would want to rest the whole case on experience ; nor can the 
abuse of anything disprove its legitimate use. 

Tests as to the value of experience will always be required. 
To be authoritative to Christians it must of course agree with 
the revealed teaching of Jesus Christ, and with the collective 
experience of the Church as expressed in its highest and most 
inspired representatives, and must moreover share the moral, 
ethical, and religious values of Christianity. The new science 
of psychology may find that one of its God-given functions is 
to aid faith, by compelling philosophy, in its dealings with 
faith, to be sure of the actual facts of Christian experience, 
and to provide suitable tests of that experience. 

Secondhand thoughts are not our own thoughts, and noth- 
ing is really true to us until we have made it our very own. 


D. 8. Guy. 


A SCIENGE +OF §@OEQGNIEw= 
GOVERNMENT. 


NE of the most remarkable developments of opinion in 
( )ine post-war era has been the emergence among the 

general public of a new attitude towards colonial 
questions. Interest in them is no longer confined to the 
relatively small number of people who have direct connec- 
tions, economic or personal, with some one of our overseas 
possessions. Everyone whose acquaintance with political 
issues goes beyond the pages of the penny newspaper follows 
colonial matters with as much attention as affairs at home 
and with by no means the complacency of the last century. 
The modern attitude is one of criticism, of a demand that 
imperialism shall justify itself by new ethical standards, 
sometimes of denunciation of all colonial expansion as nothing 
but a vice inherent in the capitalist system. The system of 
administration under mandate, which has been applied to the 
former German colonies, not only establishes the principle of 
trusteeship as a binding international obligation and lays 
down broad lines along which this principle is to be inter- 
preted, but through the publicity of its proceedings focuses 
upon those areas the jealous gaze both of those who are 
anxious to see its avowed aims realised and those whose desire 
is rather that it should be discredited. 

The demand, in whatever form it may be put, is in effect 
that those Powers which control tropical territories and the 
exploitation of their natural resources should so govern and so 
exploit them that the native populations may benefit from 
their control. The paramountcy of native interests is a doc- 
trine that has been enunciated by successive British Govern- 
ments with reference to that one of our colonies which contains 
the largest non-native population, and it is by the harmony 
of its actions with such a doctrine that a modern colonial 
Power is judged. 

But what is the basis of the judgment ? In most cases it is 
founded on considerations of the apparent conformity of 
policy with the general dictates of humanitarianism. Dr. 
Norman Leys has suggested as an infallible criterion the 
question, “‘ How would you like it yourself?” A recent 
writer on the Mandates System, adopting what is perhaps 
not after all a fundamentally different standard of evaluation, 
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deduces from a comparison of export statistics that the man- 
dated areas in Africa are “ behind ” those which are governed 
as colonies. Neither of these tests, nor any other simple all- 
embracing rule, can really provide an answer to the manifold 
questions which a colonial administration has to face, and so 
long as criticism follows such a priori lines the champions of 
“the man on the spot ” as the best judge—even though they 
never make it clear which man they mean—will have a fairly 
strong case. 

Yet the men on the spot do not speak with a single voice on 
the matters which are the subject of controversy at home. In 
the region where that controversy is most bitter—that of the 
relative parts to be played by native and non-native popula- 
tions in economic development—high authorities disagree. 
Lord Lugard sees as the foundation of Africa’s participation 
in the economic life of the modern world the native “ working 
in his own time, in his own way, for his own profit and with 
the assistance of his family.” General Smuts speaks of 
“decent white employment” as “the most natural and 
obvious way to civilise the African native,” and the Aus- 
tralian Mandatory Administration in New Guinea has stated 
as a principle that “occupation for the native being of 
paramount importance, those to whom his care has been 
entrusted ”? must find it for him, by means of the indentured 
labour system. The Chairman of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission has expressed the view that in a mandated area 
“the white population ought only to be considered in so far 
as it assists in achieving [native] progress,” and Sir Donald 
Cameron when Governor of Tanganyika described his policy 
with regard to European settlement in very similar terms ; 
while Sir Edward Grigg leads the protests of the European 
community in Kenya against the doctrine of paramountcy of 
native interests, and at a conference of Governors of East 
African Territories “the whole problem ” was stated to be 
“ to arrive at a just and far-seeing method of harmonising the 
best progress and welfare of the native inhabitants with the 
maximum of production.” 

Admittedly, then, there is not only a conflict but also a 
problem, which cannot be solved simply by the contest of 
political debate before the bar of enlightened public 
opinion.” Here, as in almost every question” with which 
modern governments have to deal, the issues involved are 
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too intricate to be decided by the judgments of the market- 
place, and here even more than elsewhere it is no longer 
possible for the Aristotelian reasonable man to form his 
opinion on the basis of his own experience. Colonial adminis- 
tration, like every other governmental activity, calls for the 
guidance of scientific knowledge—of a body of objective data 
upon which practical decisions can be based. 

The creation and application of such a body of knowledge 
have hardly yet been seriously considered by the colonial 
Powers. Comparison of results, pooling of experience, ex- 
changes of views between members of different administra- 
tions and between representatives of different States there 
have been through such organisations as the International 
Colonial Institute, and, for a limited number of territories, in 
a very effective manner in the discussions of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. Through international contacts of 
this kind a good deal has been done to enable administrations 
with fundamentally similar aims to pursue the method of trial 
and error in concert rather than in isolation. 

But it is only recently that the accumulation of the know- 
ledge which colonial administration needs to apply has begun 
to be regarded as a task too serious to be undertaken as a mere 
by-product of administration or missionary activity. Up till 
the last few years, ‘“‘ research ” in connection with tropical 
territories has meant the study of diseases, of plant-breeding 
or animal husbandry, and the larger issues have been dealt 
with only as they became the subject of political controversy, 
and then piecemeal, not on a coherent plan, but in ways which 
have differed in contiguous territories, sometimes in recogni- 
tion of essentially different circumstances but sometimes only 
through the relative power of interested parties. The need for 
fuller and more accurate knowledge as an essential preliminary 
to the establishment of general principles of native policy was 
stressed by the Hilton Young Commission on Closer Union in 
East Africa, and the programme of investigation which their 
Report suggests raises questions which go to the root of the 
matter not only in East Africa but in every other tropical 
territory. 

The problem of native policy as stated in that Report is “ to 
define what are the essential native interests ” and to deter- 
mine “ the conditions which must be created and preserved in 
order to give those interests a fair field and an adequate 
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measure of protection and assistance for their development ” ; 
and the encouragement and support given to non-native 
enterprise should in the Commission’s view be limited by the 
maintenance of these conditions. While the conclusions 
which they drew from these premises have not met with 
universal agreement, the premises themselves could hardly 
be disputed by anyone who was not prepared to repudiate the 
doctrine of trusteeship. Indeed, those who complain that too 
narrow a scope is assigned by the Report to non-native settle- 
ment usually assert, not that such settlement should be 
increased whatever the consequences to the native population, 
but that it is in fact essential to the welfare of the latter. 

If, then, the problem of colonial administration can be 
reduced to these two basic questions—the essentials of satis- 
factory native development and the relation to it of European 
economic penetration—where are we to look for their objec- 
tive solution? Not simply in a superficial comparison of 
governmental action in different areas, but in a comparative 
study which penetrates to the realities of the process of trans- 
formation that colonial government involves, and interprets 
them by reference to those sciences which are capable of 
elucidating their significance for the communities in which 
this process is going on. 

Viewed in this light the modern colonial problem resolves 
itself into two series of questions, one economic and one 
sociological. Under the first head fall discussion of the relative 
merits of “ open door” and assimilation policies, transport 
development and railway rates, the apportionment of the 
incidence of taxation between the native and non-native 
populations of a territory. Here, too, we should be able to 
look for dispassionate answers to such disputes as that which 
arises over the so-called East and West African systems of 
production—that of large-scale enterprise under European 
direction, financed by European capital and requiring a 
constant supply of native wage-labour, which characterises 
Kenya, part of Tanganyika and the Belgian Congo, and that 
of cultivation of economic crops by individual natives for their 
own profit, which has been fostered in Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast as well as in Uganda, and which the French and Belgian 
Governments are beginning to view with increasing favour. 
‘Is one system inherently better than the other, or are climatic 
conditions and the requirements of different crops so different 
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that it is futile to attempt comparison? Does the large-scale 
system depend for its success on a supply of labour so cheap 
that it would not be forthcoming if the native was able to 
supply his new needs and meet his new obligations in any 
other way? On the other hand, can that production on 
which ultimately the revenues of a territory, and therefore the 
expenditure on native welfare, depend, only be effectively 
carried on through the expansion of European enterprise ? 
Is a happier solution to be found where European participa- 
tion is limited to the investment of capital? Such questions 
can be answered only by the economist, not by persons whose 
livelihood depends on one particular answer, or even by the 
most single-minded champion of the principles of justice and 
fair play. 

But the economist’s answer is not in itself conclusive, for 
when we have it we have to face an issue more fundamental 
still—is native welfare synonymous with the maximum econo- 
mic production, even given a system of production such that 
the native is assured his fair share of the return? In other 
words, what is the real result on the life of a primitive people 
of the new economic influences to which they have been sub- 
jected in the last few decades with ever-increasing intensity 
in all parts of the world? It is here that the “ How would you 
like it yourself?” test breaks down, for the nature of the 
sociological effects produced by the sudden incorporation into 
the European economic system of peoples whose culture is that 
of the Stone Age or but little removed from it is a problem to 
which no intelligent layman’s experience can provide the key. 
Here, above all, the need for scientific study has been insuffi- 
ciently recognised and the case for it is too often misunderstood. 

Social anthropology, the newest of the social sciences, which 
studies the culture of the simpler peoples as a functioning 
organism, and sees in their most uncouth institutions essential 
elements of a coherent whole, does not claim a voice in the 
construction of colonial policy simply because it can present 
the life of a native society in such a way as to make it intelli- 
gible and to show the raison d’étre of customs which have been 
hastily condemned. What is wanted is far more than goodwill 
and a readiness to “‘ see the other man’s point of view.’ We 
are all familiar with stories of occasions when a European has 
mistaken for an insult some honorific native custom and acted 
accordingly with disastrous results ; that is the kind of mis- 
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take which could be avoided by ordinary common sense. It is 
something more vital than instructions in etiquette that social 
anthropology has to offer to the theory of colonial government. 

From the realisation that the institutions of any society— 
government, organisation of production, ownership of prop- 
erty, marriage, law, religion—are inextricably knit together, 
that the special characteristics of each depend upon its relation 
to the rest, has grown a new attitude towards that process of 
contact with a higher civilisation which it used to be assumed 
must be automatically beneficial to the more backward com- 
munity. Very few people would now light-heartedly make this 
assumption, but there are still many who believe that all the 
colonising Power has to do is to select those aspects of its own 
culture which are generally approved by its own people and 
initiate into them the populations under its control. Some 
even hold that not to do so is to deny to the subject peoples 
blessings to which they are in justice entitled, and that any 
plan for the development of native society along its own lines 
is a mere cloak for the determination to keep them in perman- 
ent subservience. 

For the objective comparison of policies with regard to 
native development, however, what is important is not the 
motives which actuate their supporters but the results which 
they may be expected to produce. Here only a scientific 
analysis of the contact of cultures by the method of social 
anthropology can give the answer—in demonstrating the 
extent to which the organisation of a native society can stand 
the stress of the new circumstances which it has now to face ; 
in pointing to institutions forming part of the traditional 
structure which can be preserved and adapted to serve new 
purposes; possibly in saving from destruction native prac- 
tices whose disappearance would leave some essential social 
need unsatisfied ; in estimating the suitability to a given 
society of innovations of different kinds, or the degree to 
which policies of rapid assimilation have been or can be 
effective. 

The question is exceedingly complex and difficult. It can- 
not be answered under laboratory conditions, for the process 
of change is going on continually. The task of those in control 
is not the relatively simple one that it would be if they could 
select the external influences to which their wards were to be 
exposed and regulate the rate of their introduction. Rather 
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they must be awake to the inevitable changes and devise 
means of successful adaptation to them. The focus of all these 
changes is the desire for material acquisition that grows so 
rapidly as soon as the introduction of a money economy gives 
it play—a desire which leads to demands for alterations in the 
traditional organisation that may or may not be socially 
beneficial. A chief whose tribute in kind was a source of help 
to his people in time of need may take to buying motor-cars 
with his tribute in cash ; an estimable individual may wish to 
be freed from the ties of collective rights in land in order to 
develop an up-to-date plantation ; a less estimable one may 
evince the same desire from anxiety to raise a sum of ready 
money. Then the question of adjustment arises. If the chief’s 
tribute is abolished will his authority cease to be respected ? 
Can the system of land tenure be modified without destroying 
essential safeguards? Only knowledge of the whole social 
structure in each case can give the answer. Usually, too, it 
provides a basis for constructive development other than that 
counsel of despair which urges the speediest possible Euro- 
peanisation of all native peoples as the only way of fitting 
them for a place in the modern world. 

Such knowledge, too, is indispensable in the framing of an 
educational policy which aims at fitting the pupil for the life 
which he is to lead. How can such an aim be professed if those 
in charge do not know what that life is going to be? The 
advocates of a literary education fall back on the argument 
that it gives a “‘ wider outlook,” and rather scorn the question 
how such an outlook manifests itself in practice. Yet it is by 
the answer to that question that their method must be 
judged. Here again we are dealing with societies in transition, 
and here more than anywhere else it is essential to know how 
the school can train the young generation for a new mode of 
life in a way that will not detach it abruptly from that con- 
tinuity with the past which is such an important element in 
the maintenance of social stability. 

Within the last few years the need for comparative study 
on scientific lines has begun to be realised, both in this country 
and abroad. The International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures, which was founded in 1928 and represents 
official, religious and scientific bodies in twelve different 
countries, in 1931 laid down a plan of research whose object 
was stated to be “a better understanding of the factors of 
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social cohesion in African society, the ways in which these are 
being affected by the alien civilisations which are penetrating 
the continent and the tendencies towards new social groupings 
and the formation of new social bonds.”’ Study on these lines 
has been begun in British and French colonies, in the Belgian 
Mandated Area and in South Africa. The Institute of Pacific 
Relations has had a similar plan of study before it for some 
years, and investigations of the results of culture contact have 
been carried out in many areas by its Directors. The Rhodes 
Trust has founded a travelling fellowship for the study of 
native administrations. The latest phase in the development 
of this new branch of political science is the establishment of 
a Department of Colonial Administration at the London 
School of Economics, where it is hoped to build up a centre 
that will embrace the whole field of colonial government, 
British and foreign, for comparative study on the lines out- 
lined above. As Lord Lugard said in the lecture with which 
he inaugurated the first Course in Colonial Administration, it 
is fitting that the seat of such a study should be in the heart 
of the British Empire. It is also fitting that it should be pur- 
sued as part of that body of sciences which aim at the under- 
standing of human affairs with a view to their rational 
guidance. 


L. P. Marr. 


- 


COSMIC RADIATIONS AND THE 
DIVINING-ROD. 


N his volume L’Oscillation Cellulaire* Georges Lakhovsky, 
the well-known Paris scientist, pays a tribute to Italian 
scientists for having been “ the first to take into considera- 
tion his theories, and for undertaking remarkable researches 
along his lines.” The fundamental theory of Georges 
Lakhovsky and its physiological applications are well known. 
Every cell of every living being inasmuch vibrates, lives, 
emits radiations, as it essentially consists of a microscopic 
oscillating circuit or electro-magnetic resounder, which is 
actuated by the energy supplied by “ cosmic waves.” Among 
all the oscillating cells of each living organism a sort of 
balance is attained, the alteration of which creates morbid 
conditions ; disaggregation causes dissolution of vital har- 
mony and physical death. To demonstrate this theory and 
its applications, and throw light on the mysterious instincts 
of animals and migratory birds, on the great influence of 
solar “spots”? and moon revolutions on plants and animals, 
on cyclic epidemics and famines, on the endemic diseases 
caused by the reaction of soil to cosmic rays, and on many 
other mysterious phenomena, Lakhovsky undertook a 
scientific investigation as to how to effectively counteract the 
disturbing interferences which destroy the harmony and 
balance among the cells of an organism. He introduced into 
biology and therapy the use of his metal “ oscillating circuits.” 
The function of these is to capture from among the innumer- 
able electro-magnetic waves crossing the atmosphere one 
selected by the length itself of the circuit, and to place the 
organism under the influence and protection of its magnetic 
field, which filtrates, as it were, cosmic waves, absorbs their 
intermittent excess, preserves the balance of organisms. 
Innumerable experiments were carried on by Lakhovsky 
himself, and by his disciples in every nation, but especially in 
Italy. At La Salpetriére, in Paris, pelargonium plants, which 
had been inoculated with cancer, all died, except those pro- 
tected by Lakhovsky’s “ oscillating circuits”; the latter 
soon recovered and prospered to an abnormal vigour and size. 
Such experiments have even more value than for the practical, 
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therapeutic, biological benefits attained, because “ by follow- 
ing the new aim we shall arrive also at a true knowledge of the 
universe in which we are” (F. Bacon). Brief mention may 
be made of the series of experiments carried on in the Uni- 
versity of Bologna by Professors Mezzadroli and Vareton on 
the influence of “ oscillating circuits”? on the germination 
and growth of seeds and plants of every sort; those of 
Professor Rivera, with analogous purpose ; those of Professor 
Mascia of Cagliari University on gyrinuses, which led him to 
conclude that “ All living beings emit radiations, and most 
of them are capable of acting as detectors of waves”; the 
experiments of Professor Dr. Attili, head of the radiology 
department of the Hospital of the Holy Spirit in Rome, who 
applies the “ oscillating circuits ” to the treatment of cancer, 
diabetes, carcinoma, etc., with notable success ; the photo- 
graphs of human life-radiations taken by Professor Senator 
Guido Crimonese; the famous researches of Professor 
Cazzamalli of Milan University showing that the human 
brain and nervous system are the most sensitive and delicate 
receivers or percipients of waves and the most powerful trans- 
mitters of radiations. “‘ From my experiments,” says 
Cazzamalli, “it clearly emerges that the human subject 
irradiates electro-magnetic waves analogous to radio-electric 
waves, in close connection with certain metapsychical and 
psychosensorial phenomena of the brain. . . . With regard to 
the metapsychical phenomena of metagnomy, cryptesthesia, 
television, etc., of which no immediate cause can be assigned, 
and with regard to those psychic states underlying crises 
where the subject brings forth such creative activity as auto- 
matic writing, there is no doubt that the presence may be pre- 
sumed of special mechanisms of perception due to peculiar 
psychosensorial states, which in certain cases transcend the 
ordinary ways of knowledge, and are capable of realising the 
perception of far-distant events.” Ek 

These latter words of a keenly critical scientist show that 
in the process of scientific restoration of the conception of 
cosmic synergy, harmony, unity, it is the faculties of man’s 
mind and even its abnormal activities that have emerged, 
becoming the object of a new and earnest interest. The study 
of radiations and cosmic rays has naturally paved the way in 
Italy to the interest in rhabdic phenomena, or thabdomancy, 
in which man himself is the feeler and subject. In this 
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scientific atmosphere, the first International Rhabdomantic 
Congress was held in Verona, with the declared practical 
purpose of contributing to the discovery of oil-fields, mines, 
water-springs, and of scientifically testing the divining gift ; 
but with the unforeseen result of giving a decisive impulse to 
the science of the human soul. 

As might have been expected at a scientific congress (I try 
to cull a few selections among the twenty-five extremely 
interesting reports read at the Congress), the exponents of 
the two main interpretative theories, the physical and the 
psychic (and metapsychic), confronted each other at every 
step, with the utmost earnestness. Is the movement of the 
divining-rod or pendulum due simply—as the late Sir William 
Barrett would have it—to involuntary unconscious muscular 
action, aroused by subconscious suggestion in the mind of the 
dowser, and due to the telesthesia of the subject with regard 
to physical radiations and influences, so that the dowsing- 
rod or the pendulum would be simply an “ autoscope,” 
revealing and amplifying automatic muscular contractions ? 
Or is it rather physically produced, directly by the influence 
of special radiations on the rod or pendulum, and dependent 
in its modes both on the quality of the radiations and on the 
peculiarities of the receiving brain-station? As a matter of 
fact, neither of the two theories, so far as the debate showed, 
appeared to cover the whole ground ; there were even distinct 
cases in which not even their combined use seemed to give an 
exhaustive satisfactory interpretation of the phenomena in 
terms of modern science. It was just at these critical points 
that the words : “ telepsychic, telegnomic, cryptic conscience, 
metapsychics, mediumship,”’ were whispered, and suggested 
with some hesitation. 

To give an instance of the puzzling problems arising from 
the discussion of the phenomena: it is an ascertained fact 
that with some diviners the presence of underground water 
is revealed by means of twigs, while that of metals is revealed 
by a metallic rod or fork : but with other diviners this differ- 
entiation does not exist, or is reversed. Again, while with 
some diviners the rod only informs as to the quality of water 
which is sampled by a witnessing-bottle they have with them, 
a simple mental change in the intention of the seekers may 
neutralise this selective influence and make the rod sensitive 
to any spring of water, which may previously have been 
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passed unnoticed. The use of differently coloured rods or 
twigs will secure, with some diviners, the detection of different 
metals, minerals, waters, according to the selection of different 
radiations of varying wave-lengths operated by the different 
colours (for instance, Marger uses ninety-two different combi- 
nations of colours to detect different types of atoms: a quite 
new chemistry): but there is also no doubt that other 
diviners get the same differentiation with the use of other 
colours and processes ; for instance, with the Abbé Mermet 
the pendulum describes four spirals in the presence of hidden 
iron, six with silver, seven with copper, etc. 

On the other hand, as against the theory of automatic 
muscular contractions as an exhaustive explanation of the 
phenomena, there stand apparently such facts as the experi- 
ence, for instance, of Dr. Perduca, a physician, who, when he 
tries with all his strength and will-power to stop the rod turn- 
ing round its axis in his hands, finds that it will rather break 
than stop; or this: that two watercourses running under- 
ground at different depths, or a watercourse crossed over by 
a mineral bed, will either combine or neutralise the respective 
influences. Are not these and other peculiar characteristics to 
be mostly accounted for by physical causes? But there are 
even more puzzling features of this complex phenomenon. 
Here is the description given by Solicitor B. Isi of his pros- 
pecting in the mining district of Vallezza, in the Province 
of Parma : 


From several scores of pits, I chose some on bare chance. I 
placed myself at the opening of a pit, and set voluntarily my rod 
(a black-coloured one: this colour, with me, doing well for carbon 
compounds), turning round its axis, holding its ends in my hands. I 
counted aloud the number of revolutions of the rod, each of them 
corresponding, with me, to a measure of five metres. Then 
suddenly, at a certain moment, a series of spontaneous, involuntary 
revolutions started, I reckoning the numbers aloud and my 
assistant writing them in a different column. Eventually the 
spontaneous series exhausted itself and a new voluntary one 
began, which was succeeded in its turn by spontaneous rotations 
of the rod. Then I passed on to other pits: and, at the end of my 
prospecting, I wrote down that spontaneous rotations, of short 
duration, revealed and located the existence of gas; and the 
successive voluntary ones indicated the existence of oil. I then 
checked these results with a yellow rod, the yellow colour selecting, 
with me, siliceous substances, especially sand... . At the end, I 
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multiplied my sums by five, and so I got the definite indicat.on ot 
the depth of gas and oil manifestations, and also the information 
about the extent of sand layers. My results were then compared 
with the stratigraphic data preserved in the offices. The corre- 
spondence was striking. My prospecting on one occasion reached 
a depth of 2,000 metres. I once indicated the first vein of water as 
530 metres deep, with an error of 20 metres only. In another 
mine-field of the same company, Engineer Cambi tried to lead me 
into mistakes, at times, by purposely suggesting false indications ; 
but all in vain, my rod would not give in, its indications were 
always exact, etc. 


How can either of the two theories, the physical and the 
psychic, cover the whole ground of rhabdic phenomena? 
Solicitor Isi was forced, much to his disappointment, to leave 
the question open. 

Another accurate diviner, Doctor Giuseppe Totti, an 
economist with a large experience of rhabdism and well 
acquainted with the psychic problems it raises, felt compelled 
to evoke other hypotheses to account for even more wonderful 
phenomena. Not only can he trace radiations emitted by oil 
fields and deposits of ore of mercury dozens of miles away, 
while sitting in his office, by the use of a metal antenna as 
receiving-station: but also he can prospect simply on a photo- 
graph or on a planimetric map of the region, or even on a 
drawing of it, no matter how distant the place nor ever visited 
by him or studied before, merely by using the pendulum or 
the rod, and a few secondary conditions. The radiations he 
subsequently perceives on the spot are the same “ in quality, 
intensity, situation,” as those felt when prospecting on the 
map. For instance, by prospecting on the map he discovered 
an underground passage which was to lead from Villa 
Gonzaga, in Novellara (Reggio), to a neighbouring village. 
The passage was, then, actually found. Other cases of 
thabdic prospecting on a map were reported at the Congress 
by Mager, Padey, Bosset. The name of the Abbé Mermet may 
be added, who ended his report in response to a referendum 
of the Revue Métapsychique (August 1931), with the words : 
“ Toutes les prospections que je fais sur le terrain, je les fais 
dans mon bureau, avec la méme facilité et la méme certitude, sur 
un Plan Cadastral de la région ou de la propriété a étudier.” 

Dr. Totti concluded by cross-examining and rejecting all 
the pseudo-hypotheses suggested to explain this phenomenon, 
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such as auto-suggestion (which ?) and telepathy (by whom Oe 
while “‘ telepsychism ” he seemed to welcome, only objecting 
that in this hypothesis the necessity of a pendulum or a rod, 
even of the map itself and other minor conditions, cannot well 
be accounted for, “as in other telepsychic phenomena no 
such conditions seem to be required.” His final conclusion 
was : “ This phenomenon is indeed wrapped in mystery. In 
the present state of our knowledge we cannot suggest a logical 
explanation of it.” 

Want of space prevents the relation of many other very 
interesting records. I will only mention Dr. G. Gori’s experi- 
ments on the injurious, and even lethal, influence of radia- 
tions from subsoil minerals, especially mineral waters, on 
plants and animals; the discovery of Father Randoald, a 
Swiss Capuchin friar, that the mysterious “‘ stable diseases ” 
are mostly due to the same causes; the researches of Rai- 
mondo Jemma, a keen student in telluric radiations, on the 
origin and quality of rhabdic radiations: (are they not 
analogous to Réntgen rays, the superficial masses of metals, 
or the running water, acting like the anticathode of an X-ray 
tube, in which the cathode is formed by the magmatic rays 
emitted by the central metallic earth nucleus?) and the 
theories advanced by others on their origin as derivations 
from “‘ cosmic rays,” “‘ sun radiations,” etc. 

I cannot refrain from special mention of the views of two 
diviners from Fabriano: Gasperini Giacomo and Serafino 
Pellicciari, who have found by numerous experiments that, 
as underground, especially mineral, waters and metals con- 
stantly emit: the former two lines of radiations, about 100 
metres from the central radiations and parallel to them, and 
the latter four lines of radiations towards the four cardinal 
points, or intermediate to them, forming a kind of circular 
belt, people endowed with hypersensitive qualities are liable, 
when they stand, especially at dusk, on those radiating spots, 
to get subconscious psychic impressions which, according to 
the peculiar psychology of the subjects, may be interpreted to 
their consciousness as visions or voices referring to nymphs, 
fairies, angels, saints, devils, wild animals, etc. This accounts 
for many visions experienced even nowadays by peasants, 
especially hypersensitive girls, accompanied sometimes by 
real gifts of clairvoyance, healing magnetic power, etc. If 
the said subconscious impressions rise to the threshold of 
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consciousness during sleep, very likely they will take a 
dramatic form, possibly that of a deceased relative revealing 
the existence of a treasure, a spring of water, caves, etc. ; Or 
bidding the dreamer build a church, and so on. Only, in these 
cases, it is the hidden treasure, the water, the caves, etc., 
that have given origin to the message and vision: and their 
eventual discovery, far from being a confirmation of the 
reality of a spirit presence, would explain the vision away as 
evidence of it. 

That man, through his brain, is the most delicate receiving- 
station for all kinds of world radiations, was repeatedly 
proclaimed at the Verona Congress, especially by the Rev. 
Donato Castelli, a Roman Catholic priest (there were about 
a dozen R. C. priests and friars present), a diviner himself and 
an inventor : 


Our soul, through our brain—he said—is the most marvellous 
transmitting and receiving station one can imagine. Man sympa- 
thises and synchronises with the whole creation. It is this wonderful 
capacity that alone can explain—or is at least the dominant cause 
of—all rhabdic phenomena, which are generally closely connected 
with metapsychics, telephysics, psychophysiology, and partially 
with cosmic radiations. Physical science alone cannot explain 
them: but that is not the only human science. 


The Congress scientists did not protest against this procla- 
mation of metapsychics as a science, they applauded it. 
There is here reason for hope that the near future may see, 
even in Italy, an increase of interest not only in radiesthesia 
and rhabdomancy, but in the science of the human spirit.* 
A Congress is gathered for the aim and purpose of seeking 
water-springs for thirsty populations, and oil and minerals 
for industries: and lo! the human soul stands revealed in 
splendour and power. Old Bacon was right: “ By following 
the new aim, we shall arrive also at a true knowledge of the 
universe, Truth and utility are in ultimate analysis the same.” 

Giovanni Prox. 


* See on this subject, with special reference to the Verona Congress: La Question 
du Sourcier in the Revue Métapsychique, October, 1933. 


A QUEEN’S VENTURE. 
T the beginning of the year 1642 Charles I and his 


Queen, Henrietta Maria, were, like many less exalted 
folk before and since, greatly in need of money. They 
were in such straits that in January the latter had to coin or 
sell her chamber plate to supply their most pressing needs. 
Such penury was due to the fact that there was no money in 
the Exchequer, and the officers of the Customs, whose duty 
it was to supply the weekly allowance for their Majesties’ 
Households, had been forbidden by the Commons to provide 
any money without their special consent. A month earlier 
the Queen had sold some of her own jewels for the sum of 
£3,000 (or £5,000), so that Charles might fortify Portsmouth 
and buy out the Lieutenant of the Tower—which was re- 
garded as the “ bridle of the city ”—in order to put in his 
place a soldier on whom he could rely. For the relations be- 
tween King and Parliament grew daily more acute and it 
became increasingly evident that Charles must either yield 
his most cherished convictions or fight for them. 

Amongst those counsellors who strongly urged him to 
adopt this latter course was Henrietta Maria, who was con- 
vinced that the King’s prerogative could only be maintained 
by force of arms. But if it came to fighting, the King must 
have money, and therefore it was decided that the Queen 
should go to Holland, ostensibly to escort her daughter Mary, 
but really to raise money for the King through the help of 
their son-in-law the Prince of Orange. She left England in 
February, taking with her the remainder of her own jewels, 
some of the King’s and some of those left by Queen Elizabeth. 
These, when she reached Holland, she proceeded to sell and 
pawn. She found at first some difficulty in doing this, for it 
was reported that she had carried the jewels away secretly 
against the King’s wish, so that if money were lent upon 
' them they would be no real security. At last it was necessary 
to show the King’s written permission to sell, and then the 
- Queen found customers amongst the merchants and bankers 
of Amsterdam, Rotterdam and the Hague. She sold the 
King’s pearl buttons, about which she wrote to him: “ You 
cannot imagine how handsome the buttons were when they 
were out of the gold, and strung into a chain, and many of 
them as large as my great chain. I assure you that I gavethem 
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up with great regret.” But she complained bitterly that she 
only got about half their value for them. She pledged, but 
did not sell outright, her own great chain. She had taken with 
her the King’s “ great ruby collar,” as well as a smaller one, 
and these she tried to pledge either at Antwerp or in Den- 
mark. One merchant lent her 40,000 guilders on six of the 
rubies. An account of these transactions, particularly those 
connected with the ruby collar, was sent by one of their 
agents to Parliament, which issued an order stating that these 
were crown jewels, ‘‘ by the law of England they ought not 
to be alienated,” and that money obtained through their sale 
would only be used “‘ to provoke war.” Therefore, anyone 
lending money on the jewels or taking any part in their sale 
should be held ‘“‘a Promoter of this Intended War and an 
Enemy to the State.” But this did not prevent the Queen 
pawning the rest of her stock. A year later it was reported 
that for some jewels pledged at Brussels she obtained 100,698 
florins, at Antwerp 95,000 florins, making a total of 195,698 
florins. This amount Sir Harry Vane reckoned to be worth 
£19,680, and that the money was lent at the rate of twelve 
per cent. Thirty years afterwards the total amount raised on 
all the jewels was said to be 2,000,000 guilders; but probably 
this was an exaggeration. 

Whilst Henrietta Maria was in Holland she had rings, 
lockets and bracelet clasps made with her cipher H.M.R. in a 
monogram of delicate filigree gold, laid on a thick crystal cut 
like a table diamond, and set in gold on a ground of crimson 
velvet. These trinkets, called the “ Queen’s pledges,” were 
presented by her then and later to those who lent her money, 
as a token that if presented when she was more fortunate 
they would ensure, if possible, either repayment of the loan 
or some equivalent favour. Two of these royal pledges were, 
in the year 1844, still in the possession of two English families. 
Part of the money raised by these means was sent directly to 
Charles, who received {2,000 by July. Part of it was used to 
purchase arms and ammunition, which were to be sent to 
England “‘in order that so good a company as the Queen heard 
was daily gathered about the King should not be dissolved for 
want of weapons to defend one another.” The ammunition 
was not forwarded immediately, but kept in readiness in 
Holland till it was needed by the King who had retired to 
York whilst he carried on negotiations with his Parliament. — 
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Meanwhile, Henrietta Maria was beset with difficulties, for 
the sympathies of the States of Holland were with the 
Parliament, and they placed every possible obstacle in the 
way of the Prince helping the Queen to communicate with 
the King, or send ammunition to him. Amongst those ships 
which had convoyed the Queen to Holland was a small one 
named the Providence, commanded by a Captain Straughan 
(or Strachan), who was a very ardent royalist. The King had 
given him orders that he was to hold himself at the Queen’s 
disposal and, knowing this, Henrietta Maria delayed him in 
Holland under various pretexts until June. Then she com- 
missioned him to carry letters and ammunition to the King. 
Straughan knew he would have to go warily, for the Earl of 
Warwick, Admiral of the fleet, had received strict orders to 
intercept any vessels from the Queen and Straughan was 
already suspect. His ship which had a very light draught, and 
so could run into any small harbour, was loaded with two 
hundred barrels of powder, two or three thousand arms, and 
eight field pieces. Straughan tried to keep the date of his 
sailing a secret, but the spies did their work too well. Directly 
he put to sea a small, fast boat was sent with the news to the 
fleet in the Downs. Warwick immediately sent three or four 
ships northward, who sighted the Providence just as she was 
making the English coast. Clapping on full sail, they chased 
her into the Humber, meaning to drive her into Hull, which 
was held for Parliament. But Straughan, who knew all that 
part of the coast well, avoided Hull, and sailed his ship into the 
mouth of a narrow river which led into the country some miles 
above the city. His pursuers found their ships were too heavy 
to follow him, “so with shame and anger they gave up the 
chase.” Straughan continued his course, and having deter- 
mined to sacrifice the ship, ran her ashore near Burlington and 
sent in haste to tell the King of his arrival. Charles immedi- 
ately gave orders to the local royalists to call out the train 
’ bands, and hold back the soldiers, who made sorties from 
Hull to secure the ammunition. The soldiers were driven off, 
and the ammunition, arms and artillery taken safely to York. 
Six weeks later the King raised his Standard at Nottingham. 

The Queen redoubled her efforts to get ammunition to him, 
and early in October, hoping for a repetition of Straughan’s 
success, bought and despatched another ship to England. 
This sailed from Rotterdam, carrying ten pieces of ordnance, 
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fifty barrels of gun-powder and a hundred and fifty cavaliers, 
some of whom were veteran commanders whom the King 
particularly needed. They were entrusted with letters to the 
King and the Earl of Newcastle, and were ordered to make for 
Newcastle from which place the ammunition could be easily 
conveyed to the King. But before the ship reached that port 
she sprang a leak, and was forced to “ hover near ” Yarmouth. 
It was a great piece of bad luck for the Cavaliers. Yarmouth, 
which had fallen foul of the King’s government only two 
years before over smuggling foreign soap into the country, 
was whole-heartedly on the side of the Parliament. Early in 
July the townspeople had decided that “‘ they would observe 
the orders and directions of the Lords and Commons in 
Parliament [when opposed to those of the King] as con- 
ceiving that to be the most fitting way to preserve the publick 
peace both for King and Kingdom.” They also brought in a 
large quantity of money and plate to be used for payment of 
soldiers and ammunition “for the defence of King and 
Parliament.” Thereupon the Parliament deputed the bailiffs 
to raise and command the train bands, to nominate officers 
to lead them, and to keep {1,000 of the funds they had raised 
with which to fortify their town. 

When, on October 6th, the men of Yarmouth saw the 
Queen’s ship “ hovering near their port,” they hurriedly held 
aCouncil. Should they let her lie in the port whilst her sailors 
repaired the leak, or should they capture her? The bolder 
amongst them were all for this course, but the more staid 
and sober held back. They had no orders from Parliament 
to conduct any offensive operations, and though the town had 
“admiral jurisdiction,” it did not extend to where the ship 
lay. So by a majority it was decided they could not touch her. 
But amongst the bailiffs was one named Johnson, “a proper 
young man and stout,” who had from the beginning been 
foremost in urging the capture of the ship. When the majority 
decided against this course he, who was one of the captains of 
the train bands, went into the street, summoned his men and 
called for volunteers totaketheship. Ahundred menresponded 
instantly, and flinging themselves into boats rowed out and 
captured her. The cavaliers, crowded on her deck, had known 
directly they saw the boats making for the ship what their 
fate must be. They were not sure that they would be justi- 
fied in using their ammunition to fight the men of Yarmouth, — 
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for they had no guarantee that such a step would be counten- 
anced by either King or Queen. But they felt most strongly 
that some steps must be taken about the letters they carried. 
“ They began to bethink with themselves that it was better 
to drownd all their Letters then to put to the hazzard of 
having all their Secrets come to light.” So they agreed that 
they would sink the packet before the boats reached them. 
Hastily they put some bullets into a packet with the letters, 
bound them tightly and threw them overboard—as many a 
merchant captain did with his ship’s papers when attacked by 
submarines during the Great War. But alas for the Cavaliers! 
A fisherman who was lying near by saw the packet fall, and 
dived after it, “ being well acquainted with the depth of the 
Water in that place.”” He managed to seize it, and rowing 


_ back to the land presented it to the town council. The cap- 
tured ship with its crew and cargo was then detained at 


Yarmouth, whilst the letters and a full account of all the 
proceedings were forwarded to Parliament. 

The reception of the letters and news was awaited in some 
trepidation by the authorities at Yarmouth who knew that, 
legally, they had gone beyond their rights. They need not 
have worried. Parliament decided that “the men of Yar- 
mouth .. . had done nothing but what was agreeable to the 
fundamental Laws of the Land, and that they would justify 
them in so doing, or any others that should do the like in any 
other part of the Kingdom.” A letter of thanks was also sent 
saying that “ Parliament takes it to be a very acceptable 
service done by them.” And it was ordered that the captured 
officers, who had been confined at Yarmouth, should be sent 
to London in different ships, so that there might be less danger 
of their escaping. The cargo of the ship, a large quantity of 
wheat and beans, was to be sold to defray the cost of the 


- Cavaliers’ maintenance during their detention at Yarmouth. 


Meanwhile the Queen’s letters had been read in the House 


‘of Commons. The one written to the King told him she was 
_ sending the ship laden with ammunition, and would get all the 
other assistance she could, particularly that of her brother, 


the King of France. A letter, purporting to be this captured 
one, was published later, but it is such a complete contrast in 
style to all her other letters to Charles that it was probably 
one of those drawn up by her enemies which they printed at 
intervals. The beginning and end illustrate this marked 
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difference. The commencement : ‘“ Most royall and illustrious 
monarch of Great Britain, my great, my good and worthy 
liege, the most regall object of my loving heart, best affections 
and utmost endeavours. Be pleased to let this paper in all 
humility salute your princely hand . . . ” contrasts very 
unfavourably with the almost invariable commencement of 
her genuine letters: ‘‘ My dear heart, .. .” And the end: 
‘Sir I am and always shall be your most dutiful wife and 
liege woman,” is very different from her usual brief “‘ Adieu, 
my dear heart,” or “ Absolutely yours.” But perhaps the 
printed letter was some Puritan’s idea of how an obedient 
wife should write to her husband. The Queen’s letter to the 
Earl of Newcastle expressed her longing desire to come to 
England, and told him that she was only waiting for the 
arrival of two English ships to conduct her over. 

After reading these letters, Parliament sent a messenger to 
Holland, asking that any ships laden with ammunition for 
the King might be prevented from sailing. The States prom- 
ised they would do this, but they did not always succeed. 
Though one of her chief ventures had failed, the Queen got 
other ships safely through, and four months later she, herself, 
eluded the vigilance of the Parliamentary Admiral, landed at 
Burlington and joined the King. But the ship for which she 
had paid was kept at Yarmouth, and after a year’s delay 
given by Parliament to the town to form their quota for the 
naval defence of the Kingdom. She was re-fitted, and under 
the name of the Adventure put to sea in 1644, where she 
fought for Parliament against the King till 1647, when she 
was sold to a merchant trader for (416. 

The history of those Cavaliers who were captured in her is 
not definitely recorded. But no doubt, in accordance with the 
general custom at the beginning of the Civil War, they were, 
as occasion offered, exchanged for Parliamentarians of similar 
rank who had been captured by the Royalists. 

Florence E. Dyer. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue Evroprean Unrest. 


O far as British general opinion was concerned, the 

strained diplomatic atmosphere that followed the German 

withdrawal from Geneva on October 14th lasted in its 
acute form for little more than a month. Those who, after 
October 14th, took to redoubling their prophecies about a 
war in Europe soon found that in Great Britain, at any rate, 
they could no longer make anybody’s flesh creep. Why? 
The superficial facts had not changed. In some ways they 
were worse. Not only had Herr Hitler and his colleagues 
made it clear that they had no intention of returning to the 
League of Nations except on conditions which France was 
unlikely to concede; Mr. Litvinov stated on behalf of the 
Russian politicians that they had no intention of joining the 
League of Nations (December 5th). The Fascist Grand 
Council passed a resolution (also December 5th) somewhat 
ill-temperedly announcing that Italy would secede from the 
League unless it were radically and quickly remodelled to her 
liking. And it could not be remodelled quickly because no 
Great Power in the world, except perhaps Great Britain and 
France, any longer took any serious interest in the League as 
a diplomatic instrument. The United States, one of the 
pioneers who created the League, had never joined it. Russia 
had never been asked to join it, and now would not. Germany, 
invited to join it in 1926, gave notice of secession in 1933. 
Japan had given the like notice. Indeed, the very name 
League of Nations as applied to the Geneva organisation had 
become a caricature. ‘The Disarmament Conference, after 
nearly two years of unrelieved failure, was universally recog- 
nised as spent. Berlin made clear her intention to rearm ; 
Paris her intention not to disarm. Official London began to 
’ describe the condition of British armaments by talking about 
the “ edge of risk ” (for instance, Sir John Simon on October 
17th and Lord Hailsham on December Ist); Washington 
foreshadowed a big new naval building programme (December 
2nd). 
Wet the alarmists could not peddle their wares in Great 
Britain. The fact was, or appeared to be to those who had not 
engaged too earnestly in seeking documentary evidence about 
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the inevitability of the next war, that no convincing analogy 
could be drawn between the circumstances of 1914 and those 
of 1933. Whereas the conditions in 1914 made a big war easy ; 
those of 1933 made a big war difficult. In 1914 it was obvious 
that if war broke out Great Britain would be fighting with 
France against Germany. The Entente Cordiale was a flourish- 
ing reality. Germany had a terrific, efficient military organisa- 
tion and a mad Kaiser longing to see it in action. Great 
Britain had the untouched accumulated wealth of a century, 
big enough to finance any war toa bitter end. To-day France, 
it is true, has a terrific military organisation ; but the French 
are a more human people than the German, and therefore not 
as dangerous militarily as the Germans were in 1914. Great 
Britain is financially crippled as a result of the last war. When 
the last war started, British income tax was based on the 
standard rate of 1s. 8d. in the {. To-day the standard rate 
is 5s., and the budget is annually submerged by the war 
legacies and by vast socialistic expenditure. Even socialism 
has something to be said for it from the British diplomatic 
point of view. By destroying the nation’s wealth it has made 
it the less likely that Great Britain will be able to take part 
in the next Franco-German war. The fact that the French 
people are faced with the almost insoluble problem of bridging 
a big budget deficit by increased taxation and by cuts in 
socialistic salaries is a contributory financial safeguard against 
the possibility of a prolonged war; but the best financial 
safeguard is probably the poverty of Great Britain. Despite 
the Locarno Treaty, and despite the argument that the 
English Channel in a military sense has been dried up by the 
air above it, it is not in 1933 obvious, if there is to be a war, 
that Great Britain will necessarily take part in it. In spite of 
Herr Hitler’s revivifying effect upon the Entente Cordiale, 
that bond is not what it was. The decisive thing will probably 
be, not the view held by a particular person or party that 
Great Britain, whether by virtue of treaty obligations or by 
virtue of British interests, so diagnosed, ought to plunge into 
the next war on the French side ; but the balance of strength 
between those who favour and those who oppose British 
participation in the war. It is not easy, for example, to imagine 
that Mr. MacDonald within the next twelve months will be 
the British Prime Minister who will declare war upon Germany. 
[ft he were to resign (again for the sake of the argument) there 
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would be a domestic crisis. In general the proof of a case is in 
the event : and in the present case the event cannot be fore- 
told as confidently as it could, for example, in the spring of 
1914. The only tangible fact so far is that by the middle of 
December the war panic of late October and early November 
had in Great Britain abated. 

The focus of general interest none the less continued to be 
Germany. If one is to attempt a balanced view of the diplo- 
matic situation as it had developed by the middle of Decem- 
ber, it seems best to trace the evidence in its several regional 
aspects. 

(a) In Germany. The fact has to be faced that in spite of 
the pacific protestations made by Herr Hitler the feeling 
grew in France, the Little Entente countries, Poland and 
Russia, that Germany was heading for war. The eternal 
difficulty about the German character is that it is insanely 
patriotic, is murderously efficient in a military sense, and has 
a public opinion solidly unanimous. Few Frenchmen, Czechs 
or Poles doubt that Herr Hitler’s pacific statements are 
“eyewash,” and that his other statements of the “ Mein 
Kampf” type express the true feelings of himself, his col- 
leagues and the mass of the German people. Such fears may 
be unfounded. Even to other than French, Czech or Polish 
eyes, however, it appears difficult not to accept as true the 
apparent fact that the single simple motive of the Nazi 
German politicians is to undo everything that has been 
imposed upon Germany since 1918. There are those who 
believe—and among them are the best-informed, if not the 
most pacifist, students of affairs—that the present German 
Government, supported by the unanimous German people, 
pursue a deliberate plan: namely, to recapture, if not by 
consent then by war, all the territories lost in 1919, Alsace- 
Lorraine, the Saar, the Polish Corridor, Upper Silesia ; to tear 
up the Treaty of Versailles, including the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and to default totally upon the Dawes and 
Young Loans. Nazi propaganda at home has been largely 
based upon the “ wrongs ” that have been done to Germany. 

The Nazi youth of Germany seem to be convinced, in a way 
which a people of more equable mental balance such as the 
British people can never even understand, that it is a good 
‘thing to fight in battle for the Fatherland. This peculiar 
German form of madness (all patriotism is a form of madness, 
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but the degree varies in different countries) is a misfortune 
that does not confine its effect within the German frontiers. 
It creates fear and suspicion abroad. 

M. Daladier, for instance, observed on October 17th: “ If 
one sincerely wishes for understanding, why begin with 
rupture ? ” 

Herr Hitler’s pacific pronouncements have been a remark- 
able feature of the period. On the very day, October 14th, he 
broadcast a statement in Germany about Franco-German 
relations. “I speak,” he said, “in the name of the whole 
German people when I affirm that we are all filled with the 
genuine desire to remove a feud which has claimed a number 
of victims so disproportionate to what has been gained by it. 
The German people is convinced that the honour of its arms 
has remained pure and unsmirched, just as we seein the French 
soldier only our old but glorious opponent. . . . It would bea 
mighty happening for all humanity if these two nations of 
Europe would, once and for all, banish force from their 
common life. The German people is ready to do so... . 
When the Saar territory has been restored to Germany, only 
a madman would consider the possibility of war between the 
two States f.0027 

On October 22nd he spoke at Kelheim, denounced “‘ Hurrah 
Patriotismus” (jingoism) and declared that “ every German 
man, woman and child is solidly behind us in our demand for 
peace and quiet in order to be able to work.”’ He added that 
“there is no better guarantee for the peace and quiet of the 
world than the fanatical unity of the German people.” On 
October 26th, at Cologne, he said: ‘. . . we cannot have 
any other thought except peace. We long for peace. We are 
also prepared to treat with France.”” On November 8th he 
said, at Munich: ‘“ The League of Nations will never see us 
again until the last vestige of discrimination is removed. They 
say we Germans want to see blood spilt. No, the Germans 
want work, peace and happiness.” One of the most remark- 
able of his statements, the one most likely to cast doubt upon 
the soundness of the diagnosis that he means war, was made 
on November toth, when in a broadcast address he said: “I 
am not crazy enough to want a war. How many foreign 
statesmen fought in the war? I fought in it; but not one of 
those who agitate against Germany and calumniate the 
German people have ever heard a bullet whistle.” The fact 
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that Herr Hitler was a belligerent is certainly in his favour. 
If the qualification for political office in every country were 
that a man had served at the front in the last war, and would 
have to be sent among the first detachment to the front in 
the next war, then there would be no next war. On that 
criterion Herr Hitler is only half qualified: for in the next 
war he will no doubt be a politician, not a soldier. 
President von Hindenberg broadcast a message to the 
nation on November 11th, in which he made the same sort of 
point as the Chancellor had made the day before; he also 
being a former soldier, and he also affirming that the horrors 
of war imposed “ the paramount duty ” upon Germany and 
upon the whole world of maintaining the peace intact. On 
November 15th it looked as if Germany’s peace talk was to 
be translated into action. On that day Herr Hitler received 
the Polish Minister. An official statement was thereafter 
issued to say that “ full agreement ” had been established, 
that both Governments had decided to “‘ renounce the use of 
force in adjusting their mutual relations,” and that they would 
now “take up direct negotiations on all German-Polish 
_ problems in order to consolidate peace in Europe.” Polish 
official quarters immediately inspired the caveat that, by an 
express reservation the territorial questions had been ex- 
cluded from the scope of the agreement thus announced. By 
an odd stroke of bad luck for Dr. Goebbels—for Dr. Goebbels 
was the Minister of Propaganda in the German Government 
—an article appeared over this name at that very moment in 
a London weekly paper, demanding the full restitution to 
Germany of all her territorial losses, including the Polish 
corridor. The authenticity of that article was at once, of 
course, denied in Berlin, but it looked as if neither in Berlin 
nor in any other European capital was either the article or 
the denial taken seriously. On November 22nd the Paris 
Matin published an interview that had been given by Herr 
Hitler to M. de Brinon, a French journalist of good repute in 
France. In it Herr Hitler declared that “ once the question 
of the Saar is settled, there will be nothing, absolutely nothing, 
to divide France and Germany.” He protested his pacifism : 
“ I shall need years to restore Germany’s prosperity. Do you 
really think I should want to upset my work by a new war? 
He uttered the slogan : “ Not a single German for a new war, 
every German for the defence of the Fatherland,” and con- 
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cluded by offering to negotiate with France “if France is pre- 
pared to look for security in a free agreement with Germany.” 
In this case also it looked as if the words might be accompanied 
by action, for on November 24th Herr Hitler was visited by 
M. Francois Poncet, the French Ambassador in Berlin. 


Aen A 


Although no official disclosure was made either in Berlin or _ 


in Paris about what took place at that interview, a copy of 
M. Francois Poncet’s report of the interview was sent confi- 
dentially to London, to Prague, and to Warsaw (not, appar- 
ently, to Rome). As so often happens, however, in the case 
of diplomatic secrets—especially when Paris is a link in the 
chain of secrecy—the substantial contents of that report 
became generally known. Herr Hitler had asked that the 
Saar territory be handed back to Germany without waiting 
for the 1935 plebiscite; that Germany should be allowed an 
army of 300,000 men (instead of the existing maximum of 
100,000), on the understanding that the larger army be 
trained for only a short period of, say, nine or twelve months 
instead of for the twelve-year period prescribed for the 
Reichswehr by the Treaty of Versailles. In regard to “ defen- 
sive ” armaments he claimed that there should be no limita- 
tion for Germany, as there was no limitation for any other 
country, but promised that in any event Germany would 
rearm only gradually and pari passu with the expansion of 
the new army. In regard to “ offensive” weapons (i.e. 
bombers, heavy tanks and guns above a 6-inch calibre) he 
offered an undertaking that Germany would be bound by the 


same restrictions as bound the other countries. In other words, — 


he demanded equality plus the restoration of the Saar territory. 

Thereafter the activities of German diplomacy were con- 
ducted through the ambassadorial channel. What emerges 
from the post-October 14th chronicle of German diplomacy is 
that Herr Hitler and some of his colleagues have lost no oppor- 
tunity in public of professing pacific ends. Every few days 
Herr Hitler has announced to the public of the whole world 
that he wants peace. It may well be so. Only the event will 
prove it. On December 14th Sir Eric Phipps, British Ambass- 
dor in Berlin, arrived in London bringing with him still more 
pacific messages from Herr Hitler, to the effect that Germany 
would be prepared to engage in pacts of non-aggression, and 
to eliminate militarist elements from university and school 
education, in order to prove to France and her other neigh- 
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bours that Germany’s rearmament was not directed against 
any of those countries. 

(2) In Great Britain. On October 16th Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain, speaking at Nottingham, described Germany’s action 
of two days before, as “‘ both precipitate and ill-judged.” Sir 
John Simon’s views on that subject were stiffened a little 
more than they need have been because Baron von Neurath 
accused him of misrepresenting what had taken place on 
October 14th. Sir John described that accusation as “ ab- 
surd ” (October 17th, in a broadcast statement), and went on 
to reaffirm that the statement he made on October 14th had 
been previously endorsed by the United States delegate to the 
conference. Mr. MacDonald, on October 23rd, speaking at 
Crawley, defended Great Britain against the German accusa- 
tion that she had not disarmed, protested also that she had 
been Germany’s “ greatest friend ” and appealed to Germany 
to co-operate for peace. The arrest of Mr. Panter, the Daily 
Telegraph correspondent in Munich on October 27th, some- 
what strengthened the then prevalent view in Great Britain 
that Germany, in 1933 as in the period 1914-18, was a difficult 
country to be friends with. But by November 3rd the first sign 
of change had manifested itself. On that day Mr. Eden, 
speaking at Skipton, argued against the scaremongers, and 
began to discuss the European controversy on its merits, 
reaffirming the old British thesis that the main difficulty the 
Disarmament Conference had had to face was that of recon- 
ciling the German demand for equality with the French 
demand for security. He recalled that Germany had once 
before seceded from the Disarmament Conference and had 
been brought back; and he announced that the British 
Government’s present policy was to prosecute the work of the 
conference in the belief that some measure of agreement on a 
reduction of armaments was the only way in which a race in 
armaments could be averted. On November 7th, Sir John 
Simon, in the House of Commons, again referred to German 
claims, and to French fears, and stated, as a principle of 
British policy, that the problem was primarily a matter for 
Germany and France to settle directly between themselves, 
the interest of Great Britain being that of a third party who 
above all other things wanted to see rearmament prevented. 
He went on to hint that British mediatory services were avail- 
able, if wanted. That speech was the first manifestation of the 
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returning impartiality of the British attitude, and it rapidly 
became a source of grievance to France. France, in short, 
accused Great Britain of again ‘“‘ wobbling” under the 
influence of Germany. Really, therefore, the united diploma- 
tic front against Germany had begun to crack in less than a 
month. 

It was in that same speech that Sir John Simon made the 
remark: “ We have never been sticklers for method if we 
can help in the result,” a remark that caused first confusion 
and then indignation in Paris, because French opinion had 
made it a cardinal point of its tactics to insist that Germany 
must return to the League of Nations and to the Disarmament 
Conference before the discussions about disarmament could 
be resumed. French opinion was still further incensed against 
the British Government two days later, when, at the Guildhall 
Banquet, Mr. MacDonald blandly said : “ the situation needs 
to be studied in all its aspects.” The last thing that any 
Frenchman at that time wanted was that the situation be 
studied in all its aspects. The first thing he wanted was an 
unequivocal statement from London that in the event of war 
the British army would fight with the French army against 
Germany. Mr. MacDonald even expressed some tentative 
sympathy towards Germany in her resistance to the unequal 
condition that had been imposed upon her. Hardly a day now 
passed without some statement by one or other member of 
the British Government on the European situation. 

On November 21st Mr. MacDonald announced in the House 
of Commons that, on the advice of Sir John Simon, who had 
consulted other parties at Geneva, the Government proposed 
to carry on the work of disarmament, not by the method of 
the Geneva Conference, but by the old diplomatic method of 
ambassadorial conversations, in which, he hoped, Germany 
would participate. Within a fortnight that new procedure 
was, in fact, put into practice, and Germany was, indeed, 
participating. Sir John Simon, on November 24th, addressing 
the House of Commons, revealed the way in which the decision 
to try that new method had been reached. He had himself been 
in Geneva from November 18th to November 2oth, and had 
consulted with the seventeen nations represented on the Bureau 
of theconference. The Bureau on November 22nd unanimously 
agreed, as a temporary expedient, to give to the ordinary 
diplomatic machinery an opportunity of engaging in bilateral 
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conversations between nations on the understanding that the 
results were ultimately to be communicated to the conference. 
The British Government at once put the new machinery into 
operation by instructing Lord Tyrrell, the British Ambassador 
in Paris, to inform the French Government that if the French 
Government were to begin direct negotiations with the 
German Government, the step thus would be greeted in 
London with great good will; and by instructing Sir Eric 
Phipps, the British Ambassador in Berlin, to inform the 
German Government that the British Government had taken 
note of the German Government’s recent declarations and 
would use its influence to encourage a resumption of the 
general negotiations. In his speech of November 24th, Sir 
John Simon delivered a sentence which by itself gave a fillip 
to the negotiations. “ Germany,” he said, “is not a target 
for dictation, she is a partner in discussion.” 

Having thus embarked upon the attempt to reach agree- 
ment by reasonable methods Sir John Simon plunged enthusi- 
actically into the collateral work. On the very same day he 
spoke at Cleckheaton and took the occasion to say something 
nice and impartial about both Germany and France. Of 
France he said that she was a nation ‘‘ most deeply and 
sincerely devoted to peace.” To the Germans he conceded 
that their leader “‘ embodied their claim to the dignity and 
status of equality ” and he sympathetically diagnosed German 
feeling as “‘ nursing a memory of humiliation, of defeat and 
disarmament imposed upon them by a treaty which did not 
indeed make that disarmament conditional upon the disarma- 
ment of others, but certainly recorded the intentions of the 
victors to follow with disarmament of their own.” The only 
criticism that was passed upon Sir John’s performance by 
cold-blooded people was that, despite the exalted nature of 
his motive, his psychology was a little lacking in subtlety, for 
the typical young Nazi applauds most vigorously when Herr 
Hitler declaims that Germany was not beaten at all in the last 
war (but was betrayed), that she never had been beaten, never 
would be beaten, etc. That particular aspect of the German 
mentality is understandable, because Sir John Simon himself 
(for instance) probably does not believe that Great Britain 
was beaten in the last war, or that the throwing up of British 
caps on November 11th, 1918, was due to anything but to 
thankfulness that the war was over, lost or won. 
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Mr. Baldwin, on November 27th, summed up the objects 
that would be pursued, so far as Great Britain could decide 
the matter, by the new form of diplomatic action. He diag- 
nosed three alternative possibilities : general disarmament to 
Germany’s level; an equalisation of armaments with an agreed 
exclusion of “ offensive’? armaments; or an unrestricted, 
unqualified competition in armaments. The first being un- 
promising, and the third disastrous, he indirectly hinted that 
the second should be the object of realistic diplomacy. 

Thereafter the work was handed over to the professional 
diplomatists. Diplomacy by conference had been finally 
discredited by the experience of the Disarmament Conference 
and of the World Monetary and Economic Conference. Yet 
there are few people left in the world who are young enough 
to believe that we have done with diplomacy by conference. 
At any moment it may break out again. When Lord Curzon 
made the opening speech at the Lausanne Conference ten 
years ago (November zoth, 1923) he recalled the many inter- 
Allied conferences in which he himself had taken part since 
the Armistice, and expressed the hope that this would be the 
last. It proved to be not only not the last, but the first of new 
and enlarged series of conferences, which were to persist 
throughout a decade and which were to make the glamour 
even of Mr. Lloyd George’s Genoa look pale. 

(c) In France. The fact that France seldom has a stable 
government does not affect the unchanging stability of her 
diplomatic front. When Germany seceded from the League of 
Nations it happened to be M. Daladier who was Prime 
Minister of France. On October 17th he spoke in the Chamber. 
On the one hand he outlined a financial programme for balanc- 
ing the budget, and stated that the Government would stand 
or fall by the resultant vote. (It fell. October 24th.) On the 
other hand he outlined French policy towards Germany, 
saying: “‘ We are deaf to no appeal, but we are blind to no 
act.” He elaborated the simple point that Germany’s act in 
quitting Geneva was a matter of concern, not only to the 
French, but to all peoples who had been associated in the 
“ great and noble ” enterprise of the Great War. M. Sarraut, 
who on October 27th formed the new French Government, 
announced his policy to the Chamber on November 3rd. The 
essential thing, he said, was that the interests of France were 
best served by a continuity in foreign policy. He had no 
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difficulty in obtaining an overwhelming vote of confidence 
from the Chamber when his foreign policy was debated. 
(November 14th. 395 votes to 194.) He said that the members 
of the Government could remain cool in face of what was 
taking place, because, like the 40,000,000 other extant French 
people, they could not spell the word “ fear.” It is nearly 
always the case that when people say that they do not know 
how to spell the word “ fear,” they are afraid of something. 
When Sir John Simon and other British politicians speak of 
“ French fears,” as they often do (for instance, Sir John 
Simon on November 7th), they are saying something merely 
commonplace. On November 16th M. Albert Jullien (the 
successor of M. Philippe Millet as Foreign Editor of the Petit 
Parisien) began publishing in that paper as series of quota- 
tions from a confidential circular which he alleged had been 
sent from the Central Propaganda Bureau in Berlin to 
Germany’s diplomatic agents abroad. The burden of the 
instructions therein contained was that France was the 
enemy of Germany and Great Britain was the friend of France; 
that Germany must win her ends by peaceful means if possible, 
and if that be not possible, then the responsibilitity for the 
breakdown of peaceful methods must be saddled upon the 
other parties. The authenticity of the document was, of 
course, denied in Berlin; but it caused some interest in 
France. A sidelight was thrown upon French feeling by the 
circumstance that less interest was excited by the publication 
in the Matin of November 22nd of the interview, above alluded 
to, which had been given by Herr Hitler to M. de Brinon. 
The Sarraut Ministry resigned on November 23rd, having 
held office for less than a month and having been driven from 
office, in common with the Herriot, Paul-Boncour and 
Daladier Ministries which preceded it, by the indignant 
onslaught of the Socialists. The Socialists objected on any 
ground to the cutting down of salaries paid to State officials, 
State salaries being the very graft of socialists the world over. 
The new Ministry was formed by M. Chautemps on November 
25th. He therefore attained office at a moment when the 
new diplomacy had reverted to the methods of the old, and 
was being conducted by the ambassadors. Lord Tyrrell, for 
example, flew from Paris to London on December 7th and 
stayed in London till December 12th, having in the meantime 
informed the British Government of the concern felt by the 
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French Government about British ‘‘ wobbling” in having 
“ abandoned” the standpoint of October 14th. The truer 
way of putting it would be perhaps to say that a plan which 
presupposed German co-operation could not be pursued 
unless Germany co-operated. It emerged, however, and the 
old diplomatic channel could not conceal the fact that the 
French Government had not been impressed, and was indeed 
not disposed to pursue, the German offer to negotiate on the 
basis described by Herr Hitler to M. Francois Poncet on 
November 24th. 


Arter Hitter, BETHLEN. 


The success of Herr Hitler’s table-thumping over the 
Treaty of Versailles went to the head of Count Bethlen, who 
decided to try his hand at thumping over the Treaty of 
Trianon. As Great Britain offered the only promising ground 
for such experiments, he and one or two select companions 
came to England in November. They addressed several 
audiences in London, and the Hungarian papers duly recorded 
their progress. The Hungarian people thereby learned that 
the main preoccupation of the British people and the British 
Government at the present time was to tear up the Treaty of 
Trianon and with the least possible delay (for the matter was 
urgent) to hand back the Slovaks to Hungary. One Father 
Jehlicska, a Roman Catholic priest who had political aspira- 
tions, did his best to help Count Bethlen by uttering the most 
startling accusations of personal gross immorality against the 
Czech nation in general and particularly against its political 
and educational leaders. The only practical interest attaching 
to the English adventures of Count Bethlen’s party was that 
the remarkable accounts that were published about it in the 
Hungarian papers produced an unfortunate effect upon those 
Hungarian patriots whose main conception of patriotism is to 
start a war against Czechoslovakia at the earliest possible 
moment. The small band of academic, left-handed English 
intellectuals who are ready at any moment to broaden their 
minds by listening to the sort of stories that are told them by 
Count Bethlen, Mr. Tibor Eckhardt and Father Jehlicska, do 
not contrive to broaden their minds to the extent necessary 
to enable them to perceive the kind of use to which they 
themselves are being put. 


GrorcE GLAscow. 
December 15th, 1933. 
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See ot), DioatiOPr: A'GHOST SEORY. 
BAY forst Geoffrey Leader and his wife went to Wiltchester 


for the Christmas vacation it was with the hope that 

there would be no more ghosts. In his letter of invita- 
tion Dr. Snatchett recited, as usual, his labours throughout 
the year. He had discovered in the Cathedral library some 
rare manuscripts: for instance, a complete De Divisione 
Nature of Joannes Scotus, made at Malmesbury at the end 
of the ninth century as an act of just penance by his infuriated 
pupils who had stabbed him to death with their pens. 
The Dean had done some digging in his garden and found 
treasure trove. He had gone to some pains in investigating 
the flat tombstone upon which his front door opens. He 
had traced the history of the occupant who had given up the 
ghost, having completed (according to the Latin text of the 
inscription) sixty-nine years seven months three weeks two 
days and nineteen minutes. He was a Bishop of Wiltchester 
at the time of his death, but he had not long been in that see. 
His life had been a strange one. “ I will tell you all about it 
when you arrive: I am afraid he was or is a bad man.” That 
was the only ghostly reference, since Dr. Snatchett had been 
busy with other things and his wife had been ill as a result of 
his underground investigations. She was better, but wanted 
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to see and talk to Mrs. Leader. The Dean was writing for her. 
“T don’t think,” said Geoffrey when they had settled in the 
westward train, “ that anything ghostly is likely to happen.” 
“ What about the old Bishop? I remember now the tomb- 
stone. It is just on the front door. I remember that we made 
out the name, Galfridus something or another, and a long 
Latin epitaph which I couldn’t read. The stone stretched 
to the house and may have been older than the house. The 
Dean writes as if the old fellow is still alive.” “‘ Nonsense,” 
said Geoffrey, and busied himself with a mass of papers for a 
January private international law case in which he was 
leading a junior who knew nothing of foreign law. 


The Dean was, in fact, looking forward to the opportunity 
of taking Geoffrey Leader’s opinion on a state of things which 
had puzzled the whole Chapter of Wiltchester as well as the 
Bishop. There was no tradition of haunting in the precincts, 
nor in the Bishop’s great house. It is true that the fact that a 
certain skull had been stolen from the Cathedral by the Dean 
some years before had given rise to strange midnight scenes, 
but the restoration of the head and re-burial on a certain 
snowy night had ended Mrs. Snatchett’s terrors and the 
Dean’s fears. There was the matter of the Bishop’s half-crown 
and the ghostly butler, but that had been half explained. 
Indeed, Miles Crow was a confidant of the Bishop. There was 
also the little matter of Arthur Toogood and the Carrion Crow, 
but that also had been brushed aside. Yet the importance of 
these cases was that it had made Geoffrey have a new respect 
for the intellect of the Dean and they could talk on equal 
terms. Now in the summer Dr. Snatchett had spent the long 
fine evenings in an investigation that he had often dreamed 
of. He had worked out the life history of a certain Bishop of 
Wiltchester who died in 1485, after a career that equalled in 
infamy that of the Duke of Gloucester who became King 
Richard ITI of England. The line of the Bishops of Wiltchester 
had been a credit to the pre-Reformation as well as to the 
post-Reformation Church of England. 

There was one black spot and it was never mentioned, since 
after all Galfridus Quirinus was not an Englishman but a 
Venetian, and he reigned only two years. It was Dr. Snatchett’s 
aim to discover the mystery that surrounded the man who, 
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through the influence of the King, had been made Bishop of 
Wiltchester. He had raked out of manuscripts in the Cathe- 
dral library all the details of the life of a man who mingled 
vast scholarship with lurid iniquity. The Life was complete, 
and he took it to the Bishop with a certain sense of accom- 
plishment. A parson whom the Dictionary of National 
Biography did not mention turned out to be one of the 
greatest scholars of the Renaissance. He was a cousin of 
Laurus Quirinus, the man who told Pope Nicholas V that Ma- 
hommed II destroyed more than 120,000 volumes when he 
captured Constantinople in 1453. Galfridus was the authority 
for that statement and was in the doomed city when it was 
captured. He was a correspondent of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, and visited him in 1446, the year before that great 
_ scholar’s death. He was sent to Constantinople by the Duke 
in search of manuscripts. He became a spy in the employment 
of the Conqueror and there was some reason to think that he 
was a Moslem priest, a turncoat from the Church of Rome. 
He eventually returned to England with a pile of priceless 
Greek manuscripts and became the tutor of Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, and eventually his familiar, instructing him in all 
the horrible arts which Richard’s ancestor, King Peter of 
Castile, practised. Galfridus was with Richard in the Tower 
on that night in May 1471 when King Henry VI was mur- 
dered, and he was his main emissary in the Tower in 1483 
when the young Princes were murdered. In the autumn of 
that year he became Bishop of Wiltchester. 

The Bishop read the horrid story with disgust and expressed 
his feeling in a few words when he returned the Dean’s 
manuscript. “The man was a monster and I don’t like to 
think that his dust soils our precincts. He was a great scholar, 
but he was, on your showing, also a spy, a poisoner, a man of 
endless iniquity. Away with him into the everlasting dark- 
ness that is his portion.”” These words awakened a new train 
of thought in Dr. Snatchett. He resolved to dig up the bones 
and burn them. That was in the end of October and awful 
happenings resulted. The two nuns who were seen fleeing 
from a strange tall man were the beginning of it all. 


A series of interviews followed the arrival of the Leaders. 
By a cosy fire in Mrs. Snatchett’s boudoir that lady told 
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her troubles after tea over a cigarette, which she declared was 
necessary for her nerves. The Dean, in October, had removed 
the tombstone (which, in fact, formed the entrance to the 
front door) and in a cautious survey of the ground found a 
dim chamber in which there was a table covered with parch- 
ment manuscripts of various thirteenth and fourteenth 
century alchemists, a curious lump of gold and various glass 
phials. A chair with rotten cushions adjoined the table. At the 
far end of the dim chamber was an empty coffin-like box. 
The Dean identified the manuscripts as some that had been 
indexed in a fifteenth century list or catalogue of books in 
the Cathedral library, manuscripts that had disappeared. 
Apart from this he altered nothing, but called in the Bishop, 
accompanied by the Head Verger and Miles Crow as witnesses, 
and then with their help closed the entrance which, while the 
tombstone had been lifted, had blocked the front door of the 
Deanery. Mrs. Snatchett’s theory was that something had 
escaped from the tomb and was wandering about the precincts 
and even into theCathedral. She stated that an old priest, tall, 
good-looking and with dreamy eyes, had passed her on several 
occasions on the stairs, and she had seen him studying papers 
in Dr. Snatchett’s library. She was frightened even to go 
downstairs alone. 


Meantime, Geoffrey was interviewing the Dean in the 
haunted study. There was a good fire illuminating that 
great room, and (the weather being tempestuous and bitterly 
cold) they were hugging the fire. “‘I must see the secret 
chamber,” said Geoffrey. “‘ It was evidently a place where the 
old fellow was trying to turn lead into gold. Is there any 
evidence that he was a hoarder of gold?” “ Plenty,” said the 
Dean, “and, in fact, I came across one of his hoards last 
month ; here it is,” and Dr. Snatchett gave Geoffrey his find, 
a great mass of dimly shining metal which sent out strange 
gleams in the dancing firelight. ‘‘ Who is that in the room ? ” 
said Geoffrey sharply. For a moment a tall figure had ap- 
peared, glanced at the gold and then went to the Dean’s 
writing-desk and apparently made some notes. “I don’t see 
anybody,” said the Dean, “ but we had better have a light.” 
The figure had disappeared and Geoffrey, for his own reasons, 
preferred to rely on the firelight. ‘‘ There has been a good 
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deal of talk about appearances,” said the lawyer; “what 
have you seen?” “Nothing,” said the Dean, “ except— 
except when I am holding the gold which you are holding 
now.” ‘Is there any story—you know the whole of the 
horrid history of the man—connected with the gold? ” and 
Geoffrey clutched it tight. “Oh, yes. Richard the King gave 
a substantial sum in gold as well as the Bishopric in return 
for the deeds in the Tower, and the Bishop was attempting 
to multiply it. Do you see anything?” “ Yes and no,” said 
the lawyer. “It must be my fancy, but I seem to see a 
figure at your desk making notes and pouring something from 
one glass phial to another. It is fancy, because it fades when 
I loose my hold on the gold.” They were conversing in 
whispers over the fire. The Dean said, “I gave my wife a 
gold ring that I found in the chamber. Perhaps that is why 
she is always seeing things. | gave the Bishop and the Head 
Verger the two other rings. They have seen things.” “Ah, 
well,” said Geoffrey rising, putting down the gold treasure 
trove and putting on the electric light, “ I am going to solve 
this silly mystery. I am certain itis fancy. Neither the Bishop 
nor the Verger nor I believe in ghosts. I am going to put the 
treasure trove in your precious safe.”’ ‘‘ While you are doing 
that,” said the Dean, “ I have to write a letter upstairs,” and 
Dr. Snatchett, looking very care-worn, left the library. As 
Geoffrey was carrying the treasure trove to the safe somebody 
else entered the room in search of the Dean. “I had better 
wait,” he said, “ I am the new Canon, and Dr. Snatchett is 
expecting me.” They both sat down and Geoffrey put the 
treasure trove into his lap. The visitor was a tall, courteous 
man of more than middle age, with dreamy eyes—an Oxford 
man (he said) and a student of Roman and medieval law and 
philosophy. Geoffrey introduced himself, and the Canon knew 
his name and referred to an essay that Geoffrey had written 
years before on Roger Bacon. While they were talking with 
eagerness on the new possibilities of alchemy in the light of 
the new physics, Dr. Snatchett returned, entirely ignored the 
new Canon, and said sharply, “| must go at once to see a 
dying man. Excuse me, Geoffrey,” and departed. The Canon 
apparently did not notice the Dean’s abrupt entrance and 
exit, but in the lull of the conversation Geoffrey rose and 
deposited the treasure trove in the sate. When he turned 
round the new Canon also had departed. The lawyer frowned ; 
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the whole of his legal being was alert. “‘ The evidence fits in 
perfectly and leads to an absurd result,” he muttered. Then 
he remembered that he had promised to meet the Bishop in 
the Cathedral at six o’clock to see the newly cleaned late 
fifteenth-century glass. It contained a portrait of Galfridus 
Quirinus, Bishop of Wiltchester (1483-5). 


The Bishop was waiting for him with the Head Verger, who 
whispered to Geoffrey, as the Bishop led the way to the North 
Transept, where the glass had been replaced, “ His Lordship 
is very disturbed. Something has happened. His Lordship 
has seen the vision of the Bad Bishop on his episcopal throne. 
I have seen the vision. We need the advice of a King’s 
Counsel learned in the law. His Lordship is very disturbed : 
Da quaesumus, Domine misericors, fidelibus tuis veniam, et 
pacem, ut, ab omnibus suis culpis expiati, securad tibt mente 
serviant.” The Head Verger, having delivered his soul in the 
medieval Latin that he loved, relapsed into silence, and the 
two, after Geoffrey had glanced at the verger in quiet aston- 
ishment, caught the Bishop up just as he was looking at the 
extraordinary likeness in the window. ‘“ Wonderful thing, 
modern cleaning of medieval glass! Your predecessor, my 
namesake, looks just like the new Canon.” “ What new 
Canon?” said the Bishop, without his usual serenity and 
cheerfulness. “‘ I’ve just met him : a sound Oxford medizval- 
ist.” “ There has not been a new Canon appointed here for 
at least ten years. By the way, I don’t think the glass has 
been fitted very firmly round the Bishop. I saw it shake with 
the last gust of wind.” Geoffrey ignored this technical point 
and said to the Bishop: “I want to speak to you and the 
Dean and the Head Verger privately, and I cannot do it here. 
First, will you give me the old rings which Dr. Snatchett gave 
you? I have already the ring that he gave his wife. I am 
advising on this case.” He produced Mrs. Snatchett’s ring 
and without a word he took the two other rings and deposited 
the three under the window in a corner. “I propose we 
should meet this evening after dinner in the old Bishop’s 
chamber and tomb. This will give time to have the place 
opened again and aired, and give me time to carry the lump 
of alleged gold in the chamber, and the treasure trove in the 
Dean’s study, to this place, and secure the lost manuscripts.” 
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This was done by Geoffrey before dinner, and as it had already 
been arranged that the Bishop was dining at the Deanery, 
Geoffrey’s plan caused little disturbance. 


_But something else caused a disturbance. The lawyer, after 
dinner, explained his theory. He asseverated once again his 
disbelief in ghosts and the Bishop agreed, with some mental 
reservations. He said that the fact that only in certain cir- 
cumstances—the possession of certain gold or alleged gold— 
did an alleged ghost or phantom appear, showed that the 
whole business was subjective and the additional fact that 
Dr. Snatchett did not see the alleged Canon was additional 
proof of this. The lawyer proceeded to explain that in some 
way, at present unknown to science, the fifteenth-century 
alchemist had so impressed or photographed his personality 
on to the metal with which he was dealing that anybody who 
had contact with the metal seemed to see the alchemist as, 
indeed, he, the lawyer, had seen and talked with him. It was 
all subjective, and presumably science would explain what 
was really a simple scientific fact, the stirring up of the sub- 
jective mind by the aid of an objective thing. The Bishop 
agreed, with larger mental reservations. Mr. Leader was in 
his most persuasive mood, a mood in which he had often 
overwhelmed the House of Lords in the face of fearful legal 
odds. 

At this moment terrific crashes sounded and resounded 
through the Deanery, crashes like many thunderbolts. The 
front door had been blown open and a pale moon looked down 
on a scene of curious significance. The secret chamber and 
tomb had given way and carried into its sinister depths many 
things, including a whole brick summer-house, the old tomb- 
stone and many yards of the most exquisite turf. There was 
nothing for the moment to be done. All that remained to be 
done could be done on the morrow by callous British workmen 
glad of any job. The front door remained intact and was 
closed immediately. It was a cold night. The Bishop said, 
“T am going to the Cathedral ; will anyone accompany me? 
The Head Verger is here.” Dr. Snatchett and Geoffrey 
Leader at once volunteered. A side door of the Cathedral was 
opened and in a few seconds the place was flooded with light. 
The great building had been closed since the conclusion of 
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vespers. The Bishop led them to the North Transept to see 
what was to be seen. The night was tempestuous and the 
Bishop had remarked before on the apparently insecure 
character of the newly fitted old glass. But all knew what 
they were to see. The portrait in glass of Galfridus Quirinus 
lay shattered into a thousand fragments. That was natural. 
But the gold was gone. That was unnatural, and yet (so the 
Head Verger said) the ruling passion strong in death might 
explain it. 
J. E. G. pz Montmorency. 


* * * * * 


MARLBOROUGH.* 


Mr. Winston Churchill, in the first volume of his monu- 
mental work, Marlborough His Life and Times, deals with 
the life of his great ancestor down to the death of William III 
in 1702. Marlborough’s genius as a military commander, 
comparable only with that of men like Cesar or Napoleon, 
has long been accepted. But his moral character and political 
scruples have received the most ruthless condemnation until 
almost the present time. Mr. Churchill steadily pursues the 
work of rehabilitation, rejecting somewhat easily the calumnies 
of Macaulay and inclining towards the more equable conclusions 
of Paget. 

Marlborough was over fifty before he earned imperishable 
fame in the War of the Spanish Succession. His earlier years 
were spent mainly as courtier and servant of the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II, and thereafter under suspicion, 
sometimes in disgrace, under William III. Yet it is clear that 
William recognised in Marlborough a man of genius in both 
war and diplomacy and ultimately gave him his confidence. 

Marlborough’s early association with Charles II’s mistress, 
the Duchess of Cleveland, has attracted the most sordid 
speculations and unfounded accusations, notably from that 
notorious volume The New Atalantis. Mr. Churchill does not, 
indeed cannot, deny the fact of their association, but he does 
effectively dissolve the lurid tales of vice, especially about the 


* Marlborough His Life and Times, Vol. 1, by Rt. Hon. W. S. Churchill. Harrap. 
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gift from the Duchess of £5,000 with which Marlborough pur- 
chased an annuity from Lord Halifax. Mr. Churchill accepts 
Paget’s judgment. 


For the loathsome imputation cast upon him . . . we can discover 
no foundation even in the scandalous chronicles of those scandalous 
days. That he did not bring to the Court of Charles the virtue 
which made the overseer of Potiphar’s household famous in that of 
Pharaoh, must be freely admitted. . . . Far be it from us to be the 
advocates of lax morality ; but Churchill must be judged by the 
standard of the day. He corrupted no innocence; he invaded no 
domestic peace. 


It is clear that after his marriage with Sarah he was 
always a most devoted and constant husband. 

Marlborough owed his early advancement almost entirely 
to the patronage of the future James II, and his subsequent 
vacillation between that King and William of Orange and his 
ultimate desertion have aroused endless controversy and 
frequent condemnation. Mr. Churchill endeavours to give to 
Marlborough’s actions a logical and honourable sequence. 
_ At least one constant factor appears. He remained openly a 
Protestant in the face of James’ Catholic bigotry. In those 
troublous days, religious opinions determined ultimately 
political allegiances. The employment of a Protestant was 
- clearly advantageous to James, though he never bestowed on 
Marlborough his utmost confidence, as is shown, for example, 
by his subordinate rank at Sedgemoor. On Marlborough’s 
side, there grew an “ unseen rift.” Commenting upon the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s account of the shipwreck of the 
Gloucester in 1682 with James on board, some sixty years 


after, Mr. Churchill says : 


We, however, in this afterlight can see quite plainly where the 
Churchills stood in relations to James. It is not merely want of 
sympathy, but deep disapproval. They served him because it was 
their duty and their livelihood. He retained them because better 
servants could not be found elsewhere. But all this lay far below 


the surface. 


For a time at least he placed his duty before his conscience. 
“From the beginning of 1686 onward he was resolved to 
resist his master’s designs.” In May 1687 and again in August 
1688 Marlborough wrote secretly to William, offering his 
support. He remained, superficially at least, an adherent of 
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the King until a few days before his flight in December. Did 
he remain for his own sake or for the sake of William? Mr. 
Churchill believes the latter. Marlborough’s reputation and 
influence in the Army were unequalled by any other officer. 
By guiding the army into the arms of William he made the 
Revolution bloodless. 


What in all the rest is rightful, salutary action in a great crisis, 
in Churchill is “a dark conspiracy.” But for Churchill’s action, 
England would have been drenched with English blood—yet he 
alone is the villain. . . . The relief and joy of the nation that an 
inevitable revolution was accomplished without the agony of civil 
war have resounded through the ages; and with them echo the 
censures upon the one man whose action, and whose only possible 
action, brought so great a blessing. 


But it may, of course, be argued that such a result does not 
prove the intent and is rather evidence of duplicity. Mr. 
Churchill presents an extremely able argument for his view, 
although, as he admits, Marlborough’s subsequent intrigues 
with James “ seem to stultify his former action, to rob it of 
its basis of conscientious scruple, and to arm his innumer- 
able assailants with every weapon that indignant rectitude 
or implacable malice could desire.” The intrigues of the 
Jacobite Court at St. Germains involved nearly all the English 
statesmen of the day. Self-interest which once demanded 


favour from William of Orange now sought a pardon from 
James. 


That Marlborough, like most Englishmen, together with all the 
Revolution statesmen, should become estranged from the new 
Government; that he should quarrel personally with King 
William ; that he should seek to safeguard himself in the increas- 
ingly probable event of a Jacobite restoration, are not in them- 
selves, and under the conditions of the period, wrongful or odious 
behaviour. The test is whether he was false in intention or in fact to 
the cause of Protestantism and constitutional freedom, and above 
all whether the safety of England or the lives of her soldiers and 
sailors were jeopardised by his actions. 


Certain it is that the Jacobites never gained anything by 
their dealings with Marlborough. He toyed with them; but 
to what purpose? Mr. Churchill argues that he had nothing 
to gain from a restoration. “ At the best a contemptuous 
pardon and a justly ineradicable distrust. Of all the notables — 
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of England he had the least to hope and the most to fear 
from such a restoration.” Apart from the times when he was 
active in the field against the French or engaged in diplomacy 
it is difficult to appreciate any other motive than that of 
self-preservation against a possible Jacobite return. 

Mr. Churchill has devoted to this work all his fascinating 
powers of argument and presentation. To the general reader 
he presents a thrilling story, to the historian a very learned 
and often provocative treatise. 


* * * * * 


Pit. 310M PROBLEM 


The slum problem is a true subject for a Christmas and 
New Year tragedy since the Christmas season celebrates 
Christ in the Home, and when the Home is not fit for the 
Christ-child it is not fit for any other child. Therefore, Sir 
E. D. Simon’s trenchant book, describing the Anti-Slum 
Campaign, is the best Christmas book that has been published 
since Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 

The book which Sir E. D. Simon has written (the most 
recent of his many writings on this dreadful subject) shows 
the way to abolish slums. He is a great authority on the 
subject of slums. He has been Lord Mayor of Manchester ; 
he was the chairman of the Manchester Housing Committee 
for five years ; he was Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Health in 1929 ; he was a Member of Parliament until 1931, 
and his activities on various committees and councils have 
been ceaseless. 


During the.whole of this period my one aim has been to get 
the children out of the slums. I have always believed that it 
could be done, and that it could be done only in one way: by 
building enough new houses to let at suitable rents. I have 
always criticised the action of successive Governments from this 
one point of view. I have always believed that the country was 
rich enough to afford the building of these houses, and to 
give whatever subsidies might be necessary to let them at 
reasonable rents so long as the whole thing was done eco- 
nomically and on business lines. Throughout this book I have 
endeavoured to keep the same point of view before me. 


* The Anti-Slum Campaign, by Sir E. D. Simon. Longmans. 
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Buy and read the book. It is very cheap ; it is eminently 
readable—the author is a master of style—and it deals with a 
Christmas problem that must be solved. It gives a full and 
fair history of post-war housing. It puts before the reader the 
conclusion of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, that “ the vital task is not to destroy the old slums 
but in the first place to build 1,500,000 houses during the 
next ten years to be let at from 7s. 6d. to IIs. inclusive rent.” 
Sir E. D. Simon condemns the attitude of the last Labour 
Government, and, indeed, of the present Government, in 
regarding slum clearance as of more importance than the 
building of additional houses to be let at low rents. He 
deprecates undue optimism and Sir Hilton Young’s demand 
in Circular 1331 of April 1933, that the local authorities in 
their programmes “ should, so far as practicable, be drawn 
on the basis of clearing all areas that require clearance not 
later than 1938.” 

Sir E. D. Simon admits that the machinery is there and is 
working fairly well. “ The main improvement that is required 
is a reorganisation of the Ministry of Health.”” Overcrowding 
is the most serious aspect of the slum problem. Families are 
forced to share houses because of the insufficient supply, while 
many of the existing slum houses are too small for families 
with children. 

To do away with overcrowding we must first continue to 
build houses until there is a separate house for each family... . 
Until we have a separate house for each family no existing 
property should be pulled down unless it is so bad that its 
continued existence absolutely cannot be tolerated. Once we 
have provided a separate house for each family, slum clearance 
and rehousing should proceed with all possible speed. 


Yet, surely, Sir Hilton Young’s plan is not altogether 
inconsistent with Sir E. D. Simon’s plan. In different districts 
the slum problems are different, and if the problem is solved in 
one area it can be in the process of solution in another. The 
goal is one house for one family, but that goal can be reached 
in many ways, dependent on different conditions. The rural 
and the village slum is different from the town slum and the 
suburban slum. Sir Hilton Young’s optimism may turn out 
to be a good thing, and, at any rate, it sets a standard and a 
rate of progress. 


J. E..Gi ve M, 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Canon Tissington Tatlow, a stalwart worker for many years in the 
Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
draftsman of the constitution of that Movement (under the title of 
the British College Christian Union), has compiled the materials for its 
history.* The story of movements of this type goes back in Europe to the 
Renaissance, if not earlier, and took new life in England with the birth 
of the Evangelical Movement a hundred and fifty years ago. There are 
student societies in connection with the universities now at work that 
were in existence seventy years ago. The United States of America 
stimulated these societies, and men like C. T. Studd and Stanley P. 
Smith, the great Cambridge athletes, gave them new life. The Inter- 
University Christian Union was born in 1893 at Keswick, and the 
International Students’ Missionary Conference at Liverpool in 1896 
was a great event in the larger history of the Movement. From that 
date it was clear that a new great Christian force was in motion. The 
Student Movement in London among women began with the Art 
Students in 18go, as a result of the Keswick Convention of 1889. When 
was the Keswick Convention first founded? It is not clear from Mr. 
Tatlow’s book and it is a very important point. The work among 
women students was encouraged by that great painter, G. F. Watts. 
In 1898 the Art Students’ Christian Union was founded and affiliated 
to the Student Movement, and in the same year the London Women’s 
Sub-Committee was formed. This Committee had a great effect in 
reorganising the whole London Movement, and after the War the 
London Intercollegiate Christian Union for men and women (including 
theological students) was formed. The women students were, and are, 
as keen as the men on seeing changes in the order of society. This 
valuable and very lengthy compilation of material for the history of 
the Student Christian Movement, which brings in its international 
importance, will be useful when the time comes for writing a brief and 
inexpensive history in exact and literary form of a great Movement. 
The present book is too cumbersome and expensive for general use 


among students. 
* * * * * 


Through Fascism to World Power,t by lon 8. Munro, is a study 
of the evolution and the doctrines of the party which has ruled Italy 
for eleven years. Since the author has lived through the whole period 
as a journalist, his book is full of information and interest. He is 
deeply impressed both by the personality and the work of the 
Dictator, which, he declares, baffles the imagination. “ It is doubtful 
if any man in world history has so much transformed a nation in so 


* Student Christian Movement Press. 
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short a period of time. He has changed the spirit of a race, individu- 
ally and collectively.” The testimony may mean much or little, 
according as on the whole we approve or disapprove the said change. 
Mr. Munro sets forth an impressive list of achievements in many 
fields, and nobody would deny nowadays that Mussolini is an 
extraordinary man. But the whole story is not told in these pages, 
and cannot be told by a writer who appears to care so much less for 
political and intellectual liberty than most Englishmen. Let us read 
this useful work and weigh its contents. But let us also remember the 
shadows in the picture, the cruelties to the political prisoners, the 
impoverishment of the spiritual life of a nation in which only one 
pattern of citizenship is allowed and only one unchallengeable will 
prevails. For the deeper aspects of the drama we must turn to the 
writings of such distinguished Italian Liberals as Professor 
Salvemini, Don Sturzo, and Count Sforza. 


* * * * * 


Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s three classical works on the Italian 
risorgimento, namely Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic (1848-9), 
Garibaldi and the Thousand (May 1860) and Garibaldi and the Making 
of Italy (May-November 1860), have been published together in a 
popular omnibus volume entitled Garibaldi.* The general public, 
which has always appreciated Professor Trevelyan’s books, will cer- 
tainly welcome this new cheap edition which is well bound and clearly 
printed on good paper. It has been found necessary to omit the 
appendices, bibliographies, indices and most of the illustrations con- 
tained in the original separate volumes (which are still on sale). Except 
two, all the maps, which are quite indispensable, have been retained. 
In his Preface Professor Trevelyan reminds the reader that Garibaldi 
does not follow the Strachey model of modern biography. The book is 
“both biographical and historical in purpose. . . . I am an historian 
rather than a biographer.” He is concerned with the whole history of 
the period, “ not from his hero’s angle of vision alone. Certainly I see 
these events as much from Cavour’s angle as from Garibaldi’s, and I 
believe that is no disadvantage in a biography of Garibaldi.” 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In his preface to Here and There with Birdst Mr. Hendy declares 
that he writes for those who “ are fond of birds but do not know 
much about them,” adding his belief that it is through this section 


* Longmans, 
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of the bird-loving community that we shall one day arrive at effective 
bird preservation. Just how ineffective it is at present is made clear 
in a chapter on “ Dartford Warblers and Hobbies.” Chapters 
describing visits to famous bird haunts, small and isolated, inci- 
dentally direct one’s attention to the fact that what is required is to 
turn the whole of the English countryside into a bird sanctuary. 
Nothing short of this can be effective. Glimpses of individual birds, 
some rare, some common, introduce one to the joy and beauty of 
bird-life. It is interesting to learn that in West Somerset Cirl Buntings 
have not been seen by Mr. Hendy above an elevation of about five 
hundred feet, whereas, so recently as last June, the reviewer saw a 
cock of this species at over nine hundred feet on Dartmoor—an 
interesting discrepancy of habit. Excellent photographs add to the 
interest of the book. 


* * * * * 


Germany: My Country,* by Friedrich Sieburg, translated from 
the German by Winifred Ray, is a less striking work than his 
brilliant study of French character, entitled Is God a Frenchman? 
For it is probably easier to write about another country than about 
one’s own. Occasionally the reader may feel that he is getting rather 
lost in a cloud of psychological generalisations. The Prefatory Letter 
contributed to the English edition shows the author at his best, and 
that is a high compliment. Though not himself a Nazi, and far too 
civilised to approve the horrible savagery which has disgraced the 
movement, he realises that Hitler represents more than a triumph of 
a party. ‘Germany was living in a sort of Babylonian captivity, in 
spiritual distress and moral despair. She was languishing beneath a 
sort of evil spell ; but none of her leaders could find a magic formula 
with which to unbind the spell. Adolf Hitler foundit. . . . Our youth 
is trying to extricate itself from the general world despair, for it is 
recovering its faith in Germany.” 


* * * * * 


Sir George Young’s The New Spaint is the most illuminating 
book on that interesting country since the well-known volume of 
Madariaga. The author has seen and described revolutions in several 
countries, and his task in the present work is to relate the new forces 
to the old. In two hundred pages, packed with knowledge and re- 
flections, he discusses the Church, the Army, the Monarchy, and 
the Cortes, while a closing chapter deals with the Communists and 
the Catalans. He speaks with extreme severity of the Church, which 
he accuses of abusing its power in the days of its strength; and he 
rejoices in the liberation of education from clerical control as a 
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reform long overdue. The Army, on the other hand, is hailed as a 
progressive force throughout the nineteenth century, when most of 
the officers were recruited from the Liberal middle class. Alfonso is 
described as “a good king as kings go,” and the better side of the 
Estella dictatorship is generously recognised. Sir George, needless to 
say, is a strong supporter of the new Spain, which, he declares, is now 
likely to give us a lead in more than one direction. 


* * * * * 


Wing-Commander A. H. Orlebar trained and led the High Speed 
Flight of the Royal Air Force which won for Great Britain the Schneider 
Trophy in 1929 and 1931. In Schneider Trophy* he has written the 
inside story of the Flights “ from notes, some very rough, others rougher 
still, which I made at various dates, while the High Speed Flight was 
preparing for, and competing in, the final two Schneider Trophy con- 
tests of 1929 and 1931.” It is a fascinating story of a great human 
endeavour and achievement. His frank and intimate narrative de- 
scribes the preliminary training and tests and the great climax of the 
actual races. They were a triumph of team work. Wing Commander 
Orlebar pays generous tribute to the designers and technical staff while 
minimising perhaps the courage and endurance of the pilots them- 
selves. The book is profusely illustrated and contains important 
information dealing with technical particulars and records of the 


aircraft. 
* * * * * 


In a review of Dr. Heber Hart’s important book, The Bulwarks of 
Peace, contained in the December issue, the author is represented as 
advocating “‘ the creation of a Supreme Executive Force drawn from 
the Great Powers and controlled by the League.” Dr. Heber Hart in 
fact discusses two distinct kinds of International Forces. The first he 
describes as a Collective Force “ composed of contingents provided by 
the Great Powers (and perhaps some other states) ”’ and which would 
“be consistent with the continued existence of separate states and with 
the stage of social integration at which the world has already arrived. 
. . . The proposal to establish this Force is eminently practical.” The 
second is a Supreme Executive Force which “ would involve the 
establishment of a world state and the cessation of the existence of all 
other states.” Dr. Heber Hart, quite rightly, points out that in his book 
he does not advocate the creation of such a force but regards it as quite 
impractical under present conditions. The reviewer greatly regrets to 
have omitted this distinction though he contends that even a Collective 
Force is an unworkable proposition to-day. 


* Seeley Service and Co. Ltd. 


